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VIRGIN ISLANDS NATIONAL PARK 
THURSDAY, MAY 19, 1955 


UNITED States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON 'TERRITORTES AND 
INsuLAR AFFAIRS OF THE CoMMITTER, 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
YI4—-A, Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present : Senators Henry M. Jackson, Washington (chairman of the 
subcommittee) ; and Alan Bible, Nevada. 

Also present : Stewart French, chief counsel and staff director. 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We will consider first S. 1604, a bill introduced by the chairman at 
the request of the Department of the Interior to authorize the estab 
lishment of the Virgin Islands National Park. 

[ understand that the proposed park is not to exceed 9,500 acres. Of 
this total, up to 50 acres may be on the Island of St. Thomas, with the 
remainder on the Island of St. John or the smaller islands in the vicin 
ity of St. John. 

I understand that Mr. Laurance Rockefeller has already acquired 
over 5.000 acres on the Island of St. John for donation to the proposed 
national park. The remainder of the park area would be acquired 
with donated funds. 

We are pleased to have as witnesses this morning Mr. Conrad Wirth, 
director of the National Park Service, and Mr. Allston Boyer, repre- 
senting Mr. Rockefeller. 

We will place a copy of S. 1604 in the record at this point, together 
with copies of the letter of transmittal from the Interior Department, 
and the favorable report of the Bureau of the Budget. 

(The documents the inclusion of which was directed by the Chair 
man are as follows:) 

{S. 1604, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the establishment of the Virgin Islands National Park, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
oy America in Congress assembled, That a portion of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States, containing outstanding scenic and other features of national 
Significance, shall be established, as prescribed in section 2 hereof, as the “Vir- 
gin Islands National Park.” 

The national park shall be administered and preserved by the Secretary of 
the Interior in its natural condition for the public benefit and inspiration, in 
accordance with the laws governing the administration of the National Varks 
(16 U. 8. C. 1, and the following). 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, subject to the fol 
lowing conditions and limitations, to proceed in such manner as he shall find 
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to be necessary in the public interest to consummate the establishment of the 
Virgin Islands National Park: 

(a) The acreage of the national park shall be limited to a total of not more 
than 9,500 acres of land area, such total to be comprised of not more than 50 
acres on the Island of Saint Thomas, and not more than 9,450 additional acres 
to be comprised of portions of the Island of Saint John and such small islands, 
rocks, and cays not in excess of 1,000 acres in the general vicinity thereof as 
may be desirable for inclusion within the park. 

(b) Tentative exterior boundary lines, to include land not in excess of the 
aforesaid acreage limitations, may be selected for the park in order to estab- 
lish the particular areas in which land may be acquired pursuant to this Act, 
such tentative boundaries to be selected and adjusted as may be necessary by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

(c) The Secretary, on behalf of the United States, is authorized to accept 
donations of real and personal property within the areas selected for the park 
until such time as the aforesaid total of 9,500 acres shall have been acquired 
for the park by the United States, and he may also accept donations of funds 
for the purposes of this Act. 

(d) Funds made available for purposes of this Act may be used by the Secre- 
tary in such manner as he shall find to be in the public interest, in order to pro- 
cure by purchase or otherwise, land or interests therein for the park. 

(e) Any Federal properties situated within the areas selected for the park, 
upon agreement by the particular agency administering such properties that 
such properties should be made available for the park, may be transferred 
without further amortization to the Secretary by such agency for purposes of 
this Act. 

(f) Establishment of the Virgin Islands National Park, in its initial phase, 
shall be and is hereby declared to be accomplished and effective for purposes 
of administration when a minimum acreage of not less than 5,000 acres in 
Federal ownership for purposes of this Act shall have been acquired by the 
United States in specific areas containing such acquired lands to be designated 
by the Secretary. 

(z) Notice of the establishment of the park as authorized and prescribed 
by this Act shall be published in the Federal Register. 


te eee 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 17, 1955. 
Hon. Ricuarp M, NIxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PresipENT: Enclosed is a draft of a proposed bill to authorize the 
establishment of the Virgin Islands National Park, and for other purposes. This 
would provide for the establishment of a national park of not to exceed 9,500 
acres in extent. It would permit the acceptance of lands and funds that will 
be donated for the purpose. Mr. Laurance 8. Rockefeller has already acquired 
over 5,000 acres on the Island of St. John for donation to the Government for 
the park. The remainder of the park area would be acquired with funds to be 
donated. 

We shall appreciate the reference of this proposed bill to the appropriate com- 
mittee for consideration. We recommend that it be enacted. 

The purpose of the proposed park is to conserve for public benefit and enjoy- 
ment a portion of the Virgin Islands containing outstanding scenic and other 
features of national significance, educational value, and fine recreation possibili- 
ties. In addition, we believe that its establishment would materially help the 
Virgin Islands economy, through the tourist industry, to become more self- 
supporting. 

The proposed park, limited to 9,500 acres in extent, would be comprised of not 
more than 50 acres on the Island of St. Thomas and not more than 9,450 addi- 
tional acres to be comprised of portions of the Island of St. John and such small 
islands, rocks, and cays not in excess of 1,000 acres in the general vicinity 
thereof as may be desirable for inclusion within the park. 

St. John Island is a mountainous area, 9 miles long and approximately 5 miles 
wide, with a total area of 19.2 square miles. The highest peak is 1,277 feet 
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above sea level. About 85 percent or more of the island is covered by bush and 
second-growth tropical forest. There is little arable land, the largest area being 
west of Coral Bay, at the eastern end of the island, which area would not be 
included in the park. The climate is subtropical and pleasant—the lowest tem 
perature ever recorded being 69°, the highest 91°. Seven hundred and forty-six 
people were reported living on the island in 1950. 

The scenic quality, plant life, and the setting of the island in the protected 
channels of the Virgin Islands are totally different from anything set apart in 
the United States or its Territories for national-park purposes. The plant and 
animal life of the island and of the surrounding waters are of exceptional interest 
and educational value. The proposed park presents fine recreation possibilities, 
including excellent sport fishing in the surrounding waters. Relics of the pre 
historic Carib Indians are found on the island, as well as remnants of sugar 
mills and the plantations of the early historic period. The island in its pie 
turesque surroundings is unquestionably of national-park caliber. The Nation 
will be fortunate indeed if Mr. Rockefeller’s generous offer is accepted and the 
national park established. There has been favorable editorial comment and sup- 
port for the proposal in the press in New York, the Virgin Islands, and elsewhere. 

The proposed boundaries would include the finest portions of the island for 
park purposes and would exclude the settlements and agricultural lands required 
by the natives. The proposed park would not require elaborate development, 
since retention of the area’s unspoiled charm would be a principal objective. We 
estimate that approximately $60,000 would be required annually for its main- 
tenance and operation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the submis 
sion of this proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORME LEWIS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


A BILL To authorize the establishment of the Virgin Islands National Park, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That a portion of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States, containing outstanding scenic and other features of national sig- 
nificance, shali be established, as prescribed in section 2 hereof, as the “Virgin 
Islands National Park.” 

The national park shall be administered and preserved by the Secretary of the 
Interior in its natural condition for the public benefit and inspiration, in accord- 
ance with the laws governing the administration of the National Parks (16 
U.S. C. 1, and the following) : 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions and limitations, to proceed in such manner as he shall find 
to be necessary in the public interest to consummate the establishment of the 
Virgin Islands National Park: 

(a) The acreage of the national park shall be limited to a total of not more 
than 9,500 acres of land area, such total to be comprised of not more than 50 
acres on the Island of St. Thomas, and not more than 9,450 additional acres to 
be comprised of portions of the Island of St. John and such small islands, rocks, 
and cays not in excess of 1,000 acres in the general vicinity thereof as may be 
desirable for inclusion within the park; 

(b) Tentative exterior boundary lines, to include land not in excess of the 
aforesaid acreage limitations, may be selected for the park in order to establish 
the particular areas in which land may be acquired pursuant to this Act, such 
tentative boundaries to be selected and adjusted as may be necessary by the 
Secretary of the Interior ; 

(c) The Secretary, on behalf of the United States, is authorized to accept 
donations of real and personal property within the areas selected for the park 
until such time as the aforesaid total of 9,500 acreas shall have been acquired 
for the park by the United States, and he may also accept donations of funds for 
the purposes of this Act. 

(d) Funds made available for purposes of this Act may be used by the Secre- 
tary in such manner as he shall find to be in the public interest, in order to 
procure by purchase or otherwise, land or interests therein for the park; 

(e) Any Federal properties situated within the areas selected for the park, 
upon agreement by the particular agency administering such properties that 
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such properties should be made available for the park, may be transferred 
without further authorization to the Secretary by such agency for purposes of 
this Act; 

(f) Establishment of the Virgin Islands National Park, in its initial phase, 
shall be and is hereby declared to be accomplished and effective for purposes 
of administration when a minimum acreage of not less than 5,000 acres in Fed- 
eral ownership for purposes of this Act shall have been acquired by the United 
States in specific areas containing such acquired lands to be designated by the 
Secretary ; and 

(g) Notice of the establishment of the park as authorized and prescribed by 
this Act shall be published in the Federal Register. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BupGeEt, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1955. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray. 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHArrMAN: This is in response to your request for the views of 
this Bureau on S. 1604, a bill to authorize the establishment of the Virgin 
Islands National Park, and for other purposes. 

The bill authorizes a park of not to exceed 9,500 acres of land area. Of this 
total, not more than 50 acres may be on the island of St. Thomas, not more than 
9,450 acres on the island of St. John, and not more than 1,000 acres on small 
islands, rocks, and cays in the general vicinity of St. John. The Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to accept donations of real and personal property 
within the areas selected for the park, and also to accept donations of funds 
for park purposes. The park shall be considered established when a minimum of 
5,000 acres have been acquired. 

Mr. Laurence S. Rockefeller recently purchased over 5,000 acres on the island 
of St. John which he has offered to give to the United States for park purposes. 
Thus, if S. 1604 is enacted into law, the Government can acquire without cost 
sufficient lands to establish the park. The National Park Service estimates that 
annual cost of operation and maintenance will approximate $60,000. \ 

The greatest assets of the Virgin Islands are their scenic beauty and remark- 
ably fine year-round climate. Exploitation of these assets through development 
of the tourist industry should materially improve the economic condition of the 
islands, an contribute to their eventual self-support. Establishment of a national j 
park in the islands should make a major contribution to the development of a 
thriving tourist industry. 

Accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget recommends that your committee give 
favorable consideration to this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donatp R. Betcuer, Assistant Director. 


Senator Jackson. I am sorry, gentlemen, that we are in rather 
cramped quarters this morning. We are having another committee 
meeting in the other room, but as long as we can get some work done, I 
assume you do not mind. Asa matter of fact,as far as I am concerned, 
I enjoy it. 

Mr. Wirth, do you care to make a statement ? 


STATEMENTS OF CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE; WILLIAM ARNOLD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
TERRITORIES, IN CHARGE OF ISLAND AFFAIRS; AND A. M. 
EDWARDS, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr. Wirrn. I think in opening up, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
sketch briefly the efforts that have been made in the past, a little bit 
about the park, some of the plans we have, the economic values, and 
what the people in the Virgin Islands think of it. 
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First. we had considered this park back in the thirties, and in 1939 
we had a report made of the area and were proceeding to bring it to 
the attention of Congress with our recommendations. However, the 
war emergencies came along and that was never done. 

Senator Jackson. You say a study was made of it in 1939? 

Mr. Wirru. In 1938 and 1939 when we were operating the CCC 
rogram down there. I was down there at the time, and our man, 
Mr. Hubler, made a study for us. That laid dormant up until just a 
little over a year ago when Mr. Rockefeller had the same idea. A few 
years preceding that he had been on a cruise down there and had fallen 
in love with the island and bought Caneel Bay as a place to go to and 
make the place available for other visitors. 

I met Mr. Rockefeller shortly after this idea occurred to him, and 
he was talking about it. He had read one of our earlier reports and 
found out that we had been interested in it. He wanted to know 
whether we were still interested. I told him we were as far as I knew. 
but I would not be in position to say definitely or make any recom 
mendation on it until we had another study of the island, because so 
much time had elapsed since 1958, and 1 did not know exactly what 
conditions prevailed. 

This study was made last year. In the meantime Mr. Rockefeller 
did go ahead and has bought about 5,000 acres with the idea that if 
the proposed park is authorized he would give everything that he has 
down there, including Caneel Bay. In order not to embarrass any 
body, and knowing the full impact of national parks on land values 
and the local economy, he felt it would be wise to buy the land prior 
to park establishment. If the park is authorized, he would then make 
the donation. If it is not authorized, that would be something else. 
I want. to make it clear, that his whole purpose is a gift to the public 
and that there is no personal profit involved. 

Senator Jackson. When did he start acquiring the land? 

Mr, Wirrn. He acquired Caneel Bay about 3 years ago, and he 
started acquiring this land just last fall. He has now acquired about 
5,000 acres of the proposed area. 

His intention is to give everything that he has there. In fact, he has 
already transferred the title to the Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., 
which is a nonprofit corporation organized under the laws of the State 
of New York for charitable, educational, and scientific purposes, in- 
cluding the purpose of restoring, protecting, and preserving for the 
benefit of the public the primitive grandeur and natural beauties of 
the landscape in areas notable for picturesque scenery, and particu 
larly in the Jackson Hole area in the State of Wyoming, although the 
acquisitions by the corporation are not limited to Jackson Hole. 

Senator Jackson. How can they transfer it to a corporation for a 
purpose for which the corporation is not set up? That is a cor- 
porate entity set up for preserving land in the Jackson Hole National 
Monument, is it not? 

Mr. Wirtn. No, sir. The corporation has that name, but its pur 
poses are applicable anywhere in the United States. The corporation 
is acquiring the land on St. John Island. The money is given to the 
corporation and it acquires the land for the purpose of donating it 
to the Government if the proposed park is authorized. 


65680—55———2 
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I might say that through the years Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
now Mr. Laurance Rockefeller following his footsteps, have donated 
to the Government park purpose moneys, lands, improvements, and 
various other things amounting I believe to more than $30 million. 

For instance, in the Great Smokies he matched dollar for dollar the 
$5 million raised by North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Senator Jackson. I know they have an outstanding record. 

Mr. Wirrn. Everything he has down there, inc lading Caneel Bay, 
is in the area to be tr: emai for the park if it is approved. 

As to the island itself, it is an outstanding Caribbean island with 
only 700 people on it. I cate like to tell you some facts about the 
island. It is located 1,400 miles southeast of New York and 50 miles 
east of Puerto Rico. I would like to point out that 1,400 miles is 
about half the distance between New York and San Francisco. Rela- 
tively, therefore, the proposed park is not as distant as many of the 
western parks. 

As to the physical characteristics, the island of St. John is 19.2 
square miles, or a little over 12,000 acres, about half the size of the Dis- 
trict of ee pT The highest point on the island is Bordeaux 
Mountain, 1,277 feet. Eighty-five percent of the island is covered 
with brush and second growth timber. There are only about three 
or four hundred acres of arable Jand, and that land is outside of the 
urea we are proposing as the national park. 

The lowest temperature down there ever recorded is 69, and the 
highest is 91. While you have a warm sun, you have cool evenings 
and nights. It is very delightful. It has about 50 inches of rainfall, 
mostly at night, and there is no clearly defined rainy season. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting features is Coral Bay on the 
east side of the island, which has a beautiful harbor. The harbor 
is about a mile and a quarter across the mouth and about two and a 
half miles long. 

As to the history, the island was apparently first sighted by Colum- 
bus in 1493. It was then inhabited by the Carib Indians, who prob- 
ably came from South America. A German historian by the name 
of Oldendorp, records that the Indians were driven from the island in 
1555 by Charles V of Spain. 

The Virgin Islands were first settled in 1625 and St. John in 1684. 
Denmark claimed the island in 1687, but ownership was contested by 
Great Britain. 

On March 25, 1717, the first permanent colony was established by 
the Danes at Coral Harbor on the east end of St. John, and they 
defied the British to drive them off. They had at that time 20 planters 
and 5 soldiers, and they built what is known as Fort Berg on the east 
end of the island. The ruins of the fort are still there. 


Senator Jackson. This is the Danish invasion you are talking 


about ? 

Mr. Wirrn. This is when the Danes took over the island, made the 
first perm: inent colony and defied the British to drive them off. 

In 1733 there was a total of 38 ph inte rs on St. John and everything 
was apparently prosperous and gay, but there was slavery. On No- 
vember 23, 1733, the slaves congitea and the whites sought protection 
on what is now known as Caneel Bay Plantation. For about 4 months, 
the plantations of the island were pillaged, until they just ran rampant. 
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The French captured the slaves some of whom killed themselves 
by jumping off the roc ‘ks. Slavery continued until 1848. Since the 
abolition of slavery, the economy of the island has deteriorated. Most 
of the island has now reverted to jungle. 

The United States almost bought it in 1887, but the United States 
Senate refused to ratify a treaty that had been arranged by Secretary 
Seward and the Danish Government. In 1917 the United States 
bought St. John and certain other Virgin Islands. 

Senator Jackson. Bought it, together with the islands of St. 
Thomas and St. Croix. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes; bought those islands as a group. 

That gives you a brief idea of the history. All through the islands 

there are ruins of the early plantations. There are also Indian stone 
writ ings. 
We have pictures here, which Mr. Boyer will show a little later, 
showlne the ge neral character of the island. It has a beautiful shore 
line with white-sand beaches and much of the forest is coming back, 
including mahoganies, bay, limes, coconuts, and numerous other species 
of tropical trees. There are no poisonous snakes on the island. 

Another interesting feature is the fish and shell life of the coral reefs 
around the island. 

Senator Jackson. What disturbs me, Mr. Wirth, just looking at 
this, and having spent a day at Caneel Bay on St. John when [ was in 
the Virgin Islands a few years back, is simply this: What is so unique 
about it that it should be made a national park? That is No.1. The 
second thing I would like to know is, What percentage of the total 
acreage in the Virgin Islands is involved in this transfer ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I would like to show you this map, if I may, and I will 
try to explain it in such a way that it will be recorded properly. As 
to the erande ur of the island, the pictures will show that. Mr. Boyer 
has quite a few here. 

This is Cruz Bay. A considerable number of the people live at Cruz 

say. 

Mr. Boyer. This is a picture of Cruz Bay. 

Senator Jackson. Caneel Bay is where they have the cottages? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. This is Caneel Bay. This is the point where 
the cottages are. 

Mr. Wirrn. We are recommending that the park not exceed 9.500 
acres, of which not more than 50 would be on St. Thomas. which is 
principally for a dock and utility area and a parking place, and not 
to exceed a thousand acres of the surrounding rocks and cays, nearly 
all of which are uninhabited. The rest of St. John Island. which 
would be about one-third, is the land that is usable for agriculture and 
settlement, and would not be included in the proposed park. a 
would expect that the park would attract people to the island ; 
that these lands outside the park would leave room for the buildine 
of accommodations to take care of the peo le rather than | ving to 
provide additional accommodations at Caneel Bay. 

Senator Jackson. Two-thirds of the island is involved in thi 
proposal ? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. You have 50 acres over on the island of St. 


Thomas? 
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Mr. Wirru. Yes; purely a jumping-off place—a place where we can 
have a utility area and dock and to permit parking. Perhaps less land 
will be required there. 

Senator Jackson. I agree it is a beautiful place, but I can take 
you up on some of the islands of San Juan that program just as dis- 
tinctive beauty as this particular island. I do not really in my own 
mind understand what in particular stands out that makes it worthy 
of national park status. 

Mr. Wirrn. The combination of tropical plant and animal life, 
the colorful channels between the islands, the fish and invertebrate 
life of the coral reefs, the beautiful beaches and superb scenic views 
as well as the historic and prehistoric structures—all are different 
from anything in any of the national parks at the present time. |] 
have never seen anything that equals it. 

Senator Jackson. Not in any of the national parks, but in other 
islands in the Caribbean. 

Mr. Wirrnu. f do not know of any other that would exceed this, 
and I have been over to Puerto Rico and all the Virgin Islands that 
we have anything to do with. 

Senator Binte. How many people would you estimate would visit 
there a year? 

Mr. Wirru. It would be hard to say how many would, but I would 
say that within the next 4 or 5 years there would be at least fifty or 
one hundred thousand people come down there. 

Senator Jackson. How many are visiting there now / 

Mr. Wirtu. Practically none. 

Senator Jackson. The only way, Senator Bible, as I understand 
it, that you can get to the island—at least it was a while back—is by 
small motor launch from the island of St. Thomas. Is that correct, 
Mr. Boyer ? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. It has been set up as rather an exclusive honey- 
moon isle. It is completely isolated, and has a very beautiful harbor 
at Caneel Bay. They have beautiful sand, and wonderful beaches 
and a lot of fine plant growth on the island, but I just wonder what 
makes it so particularly unique. We are talking about a national 
park. There are many beautiful places in the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Wirrn. This picture, in color, will give you some idea of the 
kind of thing you have down there. I do not know where you see 
anything like that in Puerto Rico [indicating]. 

Senator Jackson. Over on the island of St. Thomas there are a 
number of similar sites. 

Mr. Wirru. St. Thomas is all being developed. It is the center 
of population; whereas St. John is being made available for national 
park purposes, which would be putting the land to its best eco- 
nomic use. 

Senator JAcKson. Can you leave these with the committee tempo- 
rarily to be returned later? 

Mr. Boyer. I can, but all those are not of the island. I would be 
delighted to leave this, but I just would like to point out that they 
are not all of St. John. 

Senator Jackson. Some of these are St. Thomas. 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, and some are on San Juan. 
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Senator Braise. What would it cost to maintain this a year? 

Mr. Wirtn. We estimate $60,000 a year. 

Senator Jackson. How much money are we going to have to spend 
in improve ments ¢ 

Mr. Wirtu. We estimate that the total amount of improvements, 
leay ing these lands out for t: aking care of the peop le outside the pe irk, 
would cost us over the period of the next 4 or 5 years about $120,000, 

Senator Jackson. Would that be your master pl: an, the total 4 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. We have not made a detailed plan, but we did 
make an estimate. 

Senator JACKSON. $120,000 4 

Mr. Wirtrn. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. We have quite a time, as you know, with appro 
priations for the oper ation and maintenance of parks. I think both 
of us have had a little experience on that. I served on the House 
Appropriations Committee for a long time. 

Mr. Wirtu. That is true. 

Senator Jackson. We have $60,000 here for operation and mainte 
nance. Every year that will be added on to the sum total. 

Mr. Wirtru. I would like to point out a fact here. I was anticipat 
ing the possibility of the question of money and I made a few notes 
here. There have been certain surveys made, in which the committee 
will be interested. I maintain that the parks are set aside and pre 
served for human enjoyment. That is their main value. 

However, there is a byproduct to the parks that we do not fully 
realize. Here is a research study of the Stanford Research Institute, 
Mountain States division, Phoenix, Ariz.. from which I would like to 
read an excerpt, as follows: 

Coconino County, in the heart of northern Arizona, has the greatest future 
potential for growth, barring the discovery of important mineral resources else- 
where. Its greatest resources are scenic and climatic, although timber and 
grazing lands are important for the lumber and livestock industry they support. 
The tourist industry accounts, directly or indirectly, for approximately 50 per 
cent of the Coconino County’s total income. 

The economy of northern Arizona is dependent to a much greater extent upon 
tourist travel than is that of the southern counties, and northern Arizona’s future 
growth and prosperity are largely dependent upon development of resources 
which attract out-of-State visitors. Some 35 percent of its retail sales are direct 
tourist expenditures, against less than 15 percent of retail sales attribute d dire tly 
to tourists for the State as a whole. 

Senator Jackson, I agree with you, but that is like a erant-in-aid 
to the States. Secretary Humphrey does not get any of the income 
which you mention nor does it help to balance the Federal budget. We 
can account for it if the money came lirectly into the Park Service and 
into the Department of Interior, and I think we would be in much 
better shape, and T am completely in s) ympathy with what you say. 

However, when we get up on the Seor of the Senate and we have 
the Interior appropriation bill up, we find it a bit of a problem becau 
here is an additional item for operation and maintenance, you see. 

Mr. Wirrn. We are confronted with this ever ywhere we go, and the 
States realize the value of these areas. Here isa re port on Yellowstone 
made in 1950 by the State of Wyoming. 

Senator Jackson. J have used the same argument in justifying my 
support of Olympic National Park, and I am in complete sympathy 
with you. The only problem that we have is when we get on the floor. 
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here is $60,000 more and here is $120,000 additional in the next 4 
or 5 years for construction: and the problem that I have noticed, 
Senator Bible. when I was in the House especially, is this constant 
attrition of funds. We have to fight all the time to maintain and keep 
our parks in decent shape. Our roads and our trails, of existing 
parks, have been declining over a long period of time. 

It is an argument that we have to face on the floor. I would not 
want you to think, Mr Wirth, because I asked adverse questions that 
that necessarily indicates my final point of view. I am here to try 
to get some information that might be helpful later. 

Mr. Wirrn. I am glad that you are asking because I would like to 
vet it in the record. They say that figures lie sometimes, and liars 
figure, and so forth and so on, but the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
now states that 28 cents out of every dollar that is spent goes in some 
form of ti axes, 

Here is this report in 1950 saying that at Yellowstone and vicinity 
the traveling public, there in that 1 year, spent $18,996,000. Tf 
Internal Revenue’s statement is correct, $4,700,000 went into taxes 
of various kinds. 

Senator Jackson. Of course, a lot of this money is for local taxes. 

Mr. Wirt. But it creates an income value for the Virgin Islands, 
which is important, and will reduce the amount of money, I think, in 
the long run that Uncle Sam will have to give to help the islands. 
Nevertheless, I do not like to emphasize the money angle, since we are 
concerned with scenic and other recreational resources and their value 
to present and future generations keeping some of the native scenery 
that the good Lord blessed us with for public enjoyment. 

Toe mp] 1asize the size of the proposed park, I took the 9.500 acres 
and indicated on different national-park maps the relatively small 
amount of land we are talking about. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but it is all relative. How many acres are 
there in the Virgin Islands group ? 

Mr. Wirrn. St. John is the smallest island. Do you know how 
many acres there are in St. Thomas and St. Croix ? 

Mr. Arnotp. I believe there are approximately 70,000 acres. 

Mr. Frenci. Overall. 

Senator Jackson. The whole aggregate. 

Mr. Epwarps. A little over 85,000 acres for the whole aggregate of 
the American Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Wirtru. I do want to say this, though, that St. John Island 
has practically no industry on it at the present time. There are 600 
or 700 people living there. There is one Senator from the St. John 
district 

Senator Jackson. How many people are there on the island of St. 
John? 

Mr. Wirru. Between 600 and 700 on the island of St. John. 

Senator Jackson. The total population of the Virgin Islands is 
about 30,000; is it not? 

Mr. Arnoxp. 27,000. 

Senator Jackson. You see this involves 9,500 acres out of a total 
of 85,000. It is roughly one-ninth the area of the islands. 

Mr. Wirrn. If you will notice from those pictures we showed 
vou, there are no particularly good land use potentialities within the 
proposed park. It is rugged. 
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Senator aad KSON, As : recall the a! | of the island of St. 
John—you mentioned it in part—back in, I thought it was in the 
1800's, the ‘y had this massacre that patna? on the island during a 
time that they were engaged in sugarcane production. 

Mr. Wirrn. They had the island largely cleared. There were 
38 plantations on the island at that time in 1733 when they had the 
iprising of the slaves 

“Senator JACKSON. They were producing sugarcane / 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 

Senator JACKSON, And the peo of sugareane in that area 
was profits able at that time sole ly | ecause of slave labor ? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Senator JACKSON. And with the elimination of slave labor. it was 
no longer economic: ally feasible to produce ugarcane, and the last 
remaining sugarcane produced in the Virgin Island group was on the 
island of St. C rox ? There is still some produ ‘tion, but it has de 


clined, too, with the elimins ition of the rum business 
Mr. Wirrn. Here is a oe - one of the old plantation houses 
up in the woods. They fived > Hl, the 88 planters there. 


pra tor Jackson. Are you going to rehabilitate any of those old 


laces ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. No. We will have trails into certain of them and 
into the areas that had the old forts, to explain the history and how 
the people lived at that time. 

Senator Jackson. That is a part of the $120,000 estimate of con- 
struction costs over a period of years, and it is a $60,000 annual 
maintenance cost / 

Mr. Wirru. Yes. There is very limited transportation on the 
island and most likely the transportation on the island will eon 
sist of improvement of minor roads | indicating | that now exist, and 
tratls. 

Senator Jackson. Is it intended that the island remain somewhat 
In its present capac ity rather primitive, and restrict the traflic, ocean 
or water traflic, into the island ? 

Wins in. We hope to get more traffic over the island and more 
people here [indicating] and spending their summers there or their 
winters there in visiting and using the beaches, but. the part we have 
will be kept in its natural condition, which would be the attraction, 
and the area left out will be the part put to commercial use by the 
various business enterprises that would be developed in order to take 
care of the people that come over there. 

In other words, we are leaving them out of Government. control] 
entirely as far as we are concerned, to develop their accommodations 
outside as we are doing in several of the parks. The Great Smoky 
Mountains is one of them. The Everglades is another one. We would 
leave business interests out of the park so they would not be under 
our supervision. In Yellowstone, because of its size, we always have 
had concessioners, and in Yosemite, also. In the proposed Virgin 
Islands National Park most of the development to take care of thi 
people would be on the edge and on the outside of the p: ark, 

Senator Jackson. Who would operate the concessions in this pro 
posed park ? 

Mr. Wirrn. It would be operated similar to the way we are work 
ing with the Jackson Hole Preserve, Inec., in Grand Teton National 
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Park. They have a separate company that is incorporated and pays 
all the taxes, but any money the separate company makes goes to the 
Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., for nonprofit, park purposes. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, the Rockefellers would have 
business interests there operated through this nonprofit corporation, 
and all earnings would be used for acquisition, maybe, of additional] 
lands, but at least for a nonprofit objective ? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Boyer. Definitely, yes, sir; absolutely. 

Senator Jackson. As I said earlier, I think it is wonderful what the 
Rockefeller family has done. I am completely familiar with what 
they have done in the past. I am sure, just for the record, it ought 
to be made clear og at the Rockefeller interests have nothing to gain 
privately. I ask it just so the record is clear and no one can get up 
and say that this is a charitable contribution on one hand and a private 
venture on the other. The Rockefeller Corp., this nonprofit corpora- 
tion that you referred to earlier, would be set up to assist in providing 
facilities either in or adjacent to the park to encourage people to 
come into the park ? 

Mr. Wirru. The way they work it is this: The money is put in the 
Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., which provides the improvements; the 
operation of the lodge is by a regular corporation that pays taxes, 
and any money that the operating company makes goes back to the 
Jackson Hole Preserve. 

Senator Jackson. Would it be a private corporation / 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. It would be a corporation controlled by the 
Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc. The reason that is done is to permit 
the operating company to pay all the taxes that the community or State 
would otherwise get for such operations. 

Senator Jackson. It would be a private corporation, not a nonprofit 
corporation, but the net earnings after payment of taxes would go to 
the nonprofit corporation, the Jackson Hole Preserve ? 

Mr. Boyer. Caneel Bay Plantation, Inc., which operates the resort 
facility at the present time, is a wholly owned subsidiary of Jackson 
Hole Preserve, Inc.; Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., owns all the stock. 
Mr. Laurance Rockefeller purchased the stock but gave it all to Jack 
son Tole, Inc., as of January 10 of this year. 

In other words, Mr. Rockefeller has no personal interest of any 
kind in this project. 

Senator Jackson. What is the name of the corporation / 

Mr. Boyer. Caneel Bay Plantation, Inc. 

Senator Jackson. Is it set up as a private corporation ? 

Mr. Boyrr. It isa private corporation ; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. However, all of the capital stock of that company 
is, in turn, owned by the nonprofit corporation, the Jackson Hole 
Preserve, Inc. 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And the earnings, therefore, of the private cor- 
poration would inure to the benefit of the nonprofit corporation 4 

Mr. Boyer. Definitely. 

Senator Jackson. So that it is merely a business device to carry on 
the functions in that area so that the local government will have the 


benefit of taxes that would normally accrue to any private enterprise? 
Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. 


| 
| 
| 
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Senator JAcKson. I mean that would normally accrue from a pr 
vate enterpr ise to the island ¢ 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Jackson. Otherwise, you could set it up as a nonprofit cor 
poration, but what you are doing is trying to help the local govern 
ment, assist them in taxes and so on? eat 

Mr. Borer. Yes,sir. It isthe same arrangement which is employed 
in Jackson Hole at Grand Teton. As Director Wirth has said, the 
Grand Teton Lodge and Transportation Co. owns the Jackson Lake 
Lodge, which is the new hotel opening on June 12 of this year. It 
is a wholly owned subsidiary of Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc. 

Senator Jackson. We will have you as the next witness after Mr. 
Wirth to find out what the plans are in the way of development and 
so on from the standpoint of the ¢ ‘aneel Bay Co 

Mr. Wirrn. I do not have anything e Ise to say, sir, except that the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands is in favor of the ] proposed park. 

Senator JACKSON. “Who is the present Governor ? 

Mr. WIrTH. (governor Alexa der. He has been there | yoar now, 

Mr. Frencu. He took office a year ago in April. 

Senator JACKSON. Is he the one from the Middle West ? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes. the Des Moines, Iowa, contractor. 

Mr. Wirru. The member of the Virgin Islands Senate from St 
John is also in favor of it, and, we have so been informed, the local 
newspaper on St. Croix and St. Thomas. ‘They not only reported 
the news very accurately and favorably, but they also have wri 
editorials in sup yport of it, and I think it might be well, if I may, to 
a ate those in your vesord. L will not take time to read them, 
but they are all very favorable. 

(The news articles referred to follow: ) 


{From the Daily News, Charlotte Amalie, V. I., Saturday, November 20, 1954] 


L. S. RoCKEFELLER OFFERS UNITED STATES A VIRGIN ISLANDS PArK—-Hp Serxs To 
PRESERVE THE UNSPOILED BEAUTY OF ST. JOHN ‘PARADISE’—No RESIDENT TO BR 
DISPLACED 


(By Morris Kaplan) 


Laurence 8. Rockefeller has acquired options to purchase about half of the 
scenic island of St. John in the Virgin Islands. The third son of John Rocke 
feller, Jr., affirmed yesterday reports that he would like eventually to have two 
thirds of the island’s 12,700 acres accepted as a national park. 

Back from a 5-day examination of the green hills and white beaches of the 
Caribbean isle, Mr. Rockefeller reported that Conraid Wirth, director of the 

ational Park Service, had expressed interest in the project. 

Mr. Wirth accompanied Mr. Rockefeller and Frank Stick, noted ichthy: 
und conservationist of Kitty Hawk, N. C., on the trip to Caneel Bay Plantatior 
a 650-acre resort area bought by Mr. Rockefeller in 1952 from the Rhode Island 
Charities Trust 





logist 


Mr. Stick and two associates own 1.500 acres on the is!and. 

The plan for a national park on St. John, the smallest of the three Virgin 
slands bought by the United States from Denmark in 1917 for $25 million, was 
first broached in 1939 by Harold A. Hubler, an officer of the Park Service, but 
the idea was tabled. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s interest was whetted by a trip he made 3 years ago in hi 
§5-foot cabin cruiser, Dauntless, with his wife, the former Mary French, and 
friends. They had been voyaging in the Lesser Antilles and sailed into &t 
John from British-owned Antigua. 

“I found the combination of mountains, beaches and sen unique in the Cn) 
bean,” Mr. Rockefeller said: “The unspoiled nature of the area appealed to n 
nd Towish to preserve it against overdevelopment.” 
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He mentioned the larger Virgin Island of St. Thomas and St. Croix, where, 
he said, commercial! ventures and the tourist trade had increased. Long inter- 
ested in the conservation of scenic areas, he said he was disturbed that the 
nost beautiful areas of St. John might some day be altered so ns to dest) 
heir natural beauty. 

He read the Hubler report and discussed it with Mr. Wirth. As a result of 
heir trip, Mr. Wirth has reaflirmed the interest of the National Park Service, 
‘but we have no assurances at all,” Mr. Rockefeller cautioned. 

A national park must be approved by an act of Congress. 

While the project now is in the planning and development stage, Mr. Rocke 
feller reported that Mr. Wirth would report to Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay. He said he had acquired through Jackson Hole Preserve, In 
number of options of St. Jchn and would discuss plans informally next me 
with Mr. Wirth, Mr. McKay and Archie A. Alexander, Governor of the Virg 
islands. 

ISLAND HAS ONLY 700 KESIDENTS 


Should a national park be approved, Mr. Rockefeller said, it would not dispiac 
anyone, would allow for the natural expansion and economic development of 
the settlement areas of Coral Bay and Cruz Bay, and would not in any way 
adversely affect the livelihood of the 700 persons on the island. 

Of that number there are 350 Negroes and 50 whites, of whom 25 are major 

roperty owners, he reported. The taxes amount to $7,500 annually, he said. 

Mr. Rockefeller envisaged a plan whereby he would transfer ownership of 
he acreage acquired, including his Caneel Bay property, to Jackson Hole 
Preserve, Inc. ‘This is an agency previously used by the Rockefeller famil 
o create and expand such projects as the Grand Teton National Park, Wyo., 
he redwoods of California, and several of the country’s national parks, inelnding 

1 






Acadia, Maine; Great Smoky Mountains, Tennessee-North Caroli 
loah, Va. 


Mr. Rockefeller gave assurance that existing settlements would not be d 
turbed. His associates reported that at least 4,000 acres in the Cruz Pay at 
Coral Bay areas would not be included in the projected pa thus len y S.00 


icres for conservation purposes. 





The roads and docks are being enlarged and extensive landscaping of 
shore is planned. Mr. Rockefeller is also restoring a sugar mill built in 1810. 

The park project’s cost will run “into the millions” but close associates of 
Mr. Rockefeller said it would be impossible to estimate the total cost. 

St. John, one of the leeward islands in the Caribbean chain, is 1,442 miles 
southeast of New York and 40 miles east of Puerto Rico. Nine miles long and 
5 miles wide, it is covered by bush and second growth timber, including suc! 
trees as mahogany, bay, coconut, ebony, tamarind, mango, and lime. | 


CCH Wort UNDER A‘ 
7 
He has already spent a substantial sum, it was reported, in developing the 
Caneel Bay area and its hotel, new able to accommodate 48 guests. The hote 
is being doubled in size, a new sewer system and powerplant are being installed 
is well as a water catchment and new employees’ quarters, 5 
] f 
| 





| 
such } 
| 
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It rises abruptly from the sea, its highest elevation, 1,277 feet. The island 4 
sxecessible only by boat, but nearby St. Thomas and St. Croix have airports | 


“PARADISE,” SAYS ROCKEFELL! 


| 
| 
Mr. Hubler’s report described St. John as “by far the most beautiful” of the 
Virgin Islands. 
“The pure white sand of her north side beaches makes a perfect contrast be | 
tween the green of her wooded hills and the turquoise waters washing her 
shores,” he wrote. 
Mr. Rockefeller yesterday agreed that it was “a paradise.” 
The passage between St. John and British Tortola takes its name from Sir 
francis Drake or “El Draque,” as the Spaniards called him. Sir Francis was 
the first to sail through its tortuous channels, in 1580. 
Christopher Columbus, the first white man to see St. John, in 1493, christened 
it “The Eleven Thousand Virgins,” Mr. Hubler reported. It was not settled until 
1684 In 1687 the Danish West India and Guinea Co. laid claim into St. John 
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wut it was not until March 25, 1717, that the first permanent colony was estat 
ished there. 

Life went smoothly for 3,000 whites until November 23, 1733, when the 2,500 

ives revolted. French soldiers from the island of Martinique quelled the riot 
eventually, and carried off the Negroes to slavery. 

With the abolition of slavery it became impossible to keep up the old estates, so 
the island reverted to bush, the white owners departed and for years the natives 

ave eked out a meager existence from fishing and gathering bay leaf for bay rum 

St. John was well known in the days of piracy and buccaneering because of her 

xcellent harbors. There are, of course, many tales of pirate treasure buried on 
the island. 

Mr. Rockefeller, 44 years old, has long been associated with conservation or 
vanizations. He is a trustee and second vice president of the New York Zoologi 
cal Society, trustee of the Conservation Foundation, director of the Hudson River 
Conservation Society, commissioner and secretary of the Palisades Interstate 
Park Commission, and president of Jackson Hole Preserve. 

He is president of Rockefeller Brothers, Inc., an investment and researeh or- 
ganization, and chairman of the board of Rockefeller Center, Inc., a post previ 
ously held by his brother, Nelson. 


[From the Daily News, Charlotte Amalie, V. I., Monday, November 22, 1954] 


‘ Aeeafal) : J > iad ie s ¢ 
Laurence S. Rockefeller, owner Caneel Bay and cbui an of the board « 


Rockefeller Center, Inc., has taken option to purchase nearly half of the island 


St. John which he plans to give to the Federal Government to establish a 
onal park. Mr. Rockefeller’s chief interest is the preservation of the scenic 

ea of the islane 

According to the plan as outlined it will not be cessury to relocate any o 


the residents nor would the development of the park hinder the natural expansion 


ind economic development of the settlement areas of Coral Bay and Cruz Bay 
The work at present being done on the resort area of Caneel Bay is a good 


dication of the future envisioned by this great financie 





Mr. Roekefeller has long been associated with development of this kind 
° throughout the United States. He is president of Rockefeller Brothers, In¢ 
an investment research organization, which has meneed such projects as t 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyo.; the Red Woods of California; and several 
the country’s national parks udin Arcadia, Mo (ireat Smoky Mo 
~ ins, Tenn. and N. C., and Shenandoah in Virgir 
i In recent years visitors to the islands have shown grent concern over 
act that most of the natural beauty and scenic charm of St. Thomas and St 
Croix are being destroyed. Many of these persons who spend several months 
each year in St. Thomas or St. Croix are ding the peace and quiet that they 
seek in the many resort areas of the islands, in St. John. It is this fact more 
than any other that prompts the present plan to insure that St. John’s natural 
eauty might not be destroyed 
Some people might be misled into the belief that the residents in that island 
| vill be placed in a less favorable position by this development. As we see it, 
it is the most fortunate thing that has happened to St. John in several decades 
Che development of a natural park would bring new activity to the small island 
ind improve the economic condition. That island will become one of the 
principal showplaces for tourists and should boost the tourist program to 
large proportions. This cultural development will also attract a better type 
of visitors to the island. 
We hope that the administration and the legislature will coopera 
in bringing about this most significant development for the benefit of the enti 
Virgin Islands. 
3 {From the St. Croix Avis, St. Croix, V. I., U. S. A., Saturday, November 27, 1954] 
x 


ISLAND “PARADISE” 
Laurence S. Rockefeller’s announcement that he will offer much of St. Joh: 
is a national park is perhaps the most significant news to come out of thes¢ 
shores in many a day. The importance of the news can be determined by the 
wide coverage given to it by the national press, led by the New York Times 
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There are at least two very good reasons why this project of Mr. Rockefelle: 
is extremely important to the Virgin Islands as a whole. While plans are stil 
in the making and many steps have to be taken with respect to the project, it is 
a virtual certainty that after the remainder of the land is acquired and the way 
cleared through the Governor and Secretary of the Interior, Congress will pass 


the bill. 
First, such natural beauty as St. John has deserves to be preserved. We 


venture to say that the natural, unspoiled beauty of St. John is unmatched any 
where in the world, and the term “paradise” is therefore most appropriate as a 
description of it. Said Mr. Rockefeller, “The unspoiled nature of the area 
appealed to me, and I wish to preserve it against overdevelopment.” 

Second, with much of St. soln as a national park, the fame and fortunes of 
these islands will rise. The National Park Service will no doubt carry out the 
proper program of development, and with that come employment and develo; 
ment to highlight what will be necessary. National parks are sources of great! 
attraction, and St. John would be no exception. 

These islands are, indeed, grateful to Mr. Rockefeller, whose purchase of muc! 
of the island will make possible the park project. And along with him go words 
of gratitude to Conrad Wirth, director of the National Park Service, and Frank 
Stick, noted conservationist. Mention must also be made of the initial idea 
thrown out by Harold A. Hubler, who in 1939 envisioned the possibility of 
St. John as a national park. 

There is every justification for optimism and faith in the future; that men of 
vision and means will make their contribution to the enhancement and develoy 
ment of these islands in ways which will not only increase their resources but 
heighten that sense of gratification which comes only from the fulfillment of 
dreams and the satisfaction of a job well done. 


{From the Daily News, Charlotte Amalie, V. I., Monday, April 4, 1955] 


Brit Autuorizes 9.500 AckEs FoR VIRGIN ISLANDS NATIONAL PARK—5SO ACRES IN 
St. Tuomas, 1,000 ACRES IN SMALL ISLANDS, CAYs 


A bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Jackson authorizes the estah 
lishment of a national park in the Virgin Islands containing outstanding scenic 
and other features of national significance. The acreage of the park would 
be limited to 9,500 and comprised of not more than 50 acres in St. Thomas and 
9,450 acres on the island of St. John including such rocks and cays not in excess 
of 1,000 acres in the general vicinity that may be desirable for inclusion within 
the park. This will constitute three-fourths of St. John which has approximately 
12,000 acres. 

The Secretary, on behalf of the United States would be authorized to accept 
donations of real and personal property within the areas selected for the park 
until the total acreage has been acquired. 

Establishment of the park in its initial phase will be declared to be accom 
plished and effective when a minimum acreage of 5,000 is in Federal ownership. 

The bill also transfers any Federal properties within the areas selected for 
the park without further authorization to the Secretary of the Interior by the 
agency now it possession of it. 

Plans for a national park in the Virgin Islands which had been under con 
sideration for several years were completed recently when Laurence Rocke- 
feller, owner of Caneel Bay, concluded purchase of several thousand acres of 
land in the sparsely populated island to give to the Federal Government as a 
nucleus for a park because of the scenic value. The bill before the Senate is 
intended to complete this effort and provide the Virgin Islands with a park fo! 
the public benefit and inspiration, in accordance with the laws governing the 
administration of the national park. 

Senator Jackson. Who is unfavorable? 

Mr. Wimru. I do not know. 

Senator Jackson. Locally ? 

Mr WW — ry —— ’ y : : 

Mr. Wirtn. There are some people. We never get 100 percent, but 
I have not had any correspondence from them and do not know. 1 

ight say that this had pretty wide coverage in the United States, and 


| have also copies of the articles from the papers. 
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They cover such papers as the New York Times, the Herald Tribune 
he Christian Science Monitor, New York Mirror, the Norfolk Pilot, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, the Lincoln State Journal, the Hartford 
Courier, and the Cincinnati Enquirer. 1 think that covers my pres 
entation, sir, unless there are some questions. 

Senator Jackson. Last year in the new organic act that we paar 
for the Virgin Islands, I think we made all the income from intern 
revenue taxes and income-taxes available to the islands government 
on a matching basis. Would they have enough money to take care of 

pi irk on an annual maintenance basis ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. The Territory / 

Senator JACKSON, Yes. 

Vir. Wirrn. Oh, no. 

Senator Jackson. Is anyone here from the Department who ca: 

dicate the financial balance sheet of the islands ? 

Mr. Frencu. William Arnold is here. 

Senator Brair. I was just going to ask whether you have any com 
parable national parks outside of continental United St: sale just for 
my own information. 

Mr. Wirth. Yes. 

Senator Bieter. I am very well aware of Lake Mead National Park 
If they all worked out as we Has that, it would be splendid. 

Mr. Wirrn. We have in ITawaii the Hawaii National Park. 

Senator JACKSON. You mean the volcano / 

Mr. Wirrrn. The voleano. There are 2 extinct voleanoes and 
active ones. Then, of course, we have Mount McKinley in Alaska, 
ud the Katmai and Glacier Bay in Alaska, and Sitka in Alaska. 
The last three I named are national monuments, but they are operated 
on the same basis. 

Senator Binitr. What type of interest do you develop } in the public 
n those national parks? In the islands, for instance, how many 
people visit there annually ? 

Mr. Wirrna. I did not bring that. We have a complete tabulation 
on visitation, and I can insert that in the record for the territorial 
islands. 

Senator Brie. I thought it might be helpful in developing the pub 
lic use of a national park. 

Mr. Wirru. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, we will ask them to put that in the record. 

Mr. Wirtu. We will put that in the record. 

(This information together with other material submitted by the 
National Park Service is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1955 
Hon. Henry M. JAcKSoN, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR JACKSON: As a part of the record of the hearing you held 
May 19 on S. 1604, a bill to authorize the establishment of the Virgin Islands 
National Park, and for other purposes, you asked that I provide certain addi 
tional information, which is herewith presented. 

1. Why the Service considers the proposed national park elgibile for national 
purk status? 

The Virgin Islands, situated in the Torrid Zone are characterized by climate, 
scenery, and plant and animal life distinctly different from that of the conti 
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nental United States. Of the American Virgin Islands, St. John Island, and 
its surrounding rocks and cays are the most primitive and unspoiled. St. Joh 
is a mountainous island, from many points of which spectacular views may be 
had of the other Virgin Islands and the colorful waters of the Caribbean 
It has numerous white sand beaches fringed with native palms and other tropica 
plants. More than 260 species of native woody plants have been identified o1 
this relatively small island, of which 154 are trees, 72 are shrubs, 26 are wood) 
vines, and 8 are cacti. Many of these species are not native to the continenta! 
United States and some of the plant and animal species are found only on St 
John and neighboring islands in the Caribbean. No comparable tropical area 
has yet been given protection as a national park or mounment. The island and 
surrounding cays also possess prehistoric pictographs and numerous ruins of 
the Danish colonial period, dating back to the early 18th century, some of whict 
exhibit fine architectural qualities. 

The unusual combination of scenic qualities, objects of scientific and historic 
interest, which also have educational value, and the outstanding recreational 
potentialities of St. John Island, are considered to be worthy of national park 
status by the National Park Service, which became interested in the preservatior 
of the island 20 vears ago; by the Advisory Board on National Parks, Historic 
Sites, Buildings, and Monuments, which is established by law to advise the Sec 
retary of the Interior, and by others who have traveled widely. <A copy of the 
Advisory Board’s resolution of April 20, 1955, is enclosed. Mr. Laurance Rocke 
feller, who has offered to acquire and donate approximately two-thirds of St 
John Island for national park purposes, selected this island as the area of 
greatest natural beauty and interest after having cruised in the Caribbean at 
intervals for several years. The late Senator Butler, in his 1950 report on the 
Virgin Islands, referred to the Caneel Bay plantation on St. John Island, which 
Mr. Rockefeller proposes to donate, as “* * * surely one of the undiscovered 
tourist meccas in the Western Hemisphere.” 

The acceptance of this generous offer will make it possible to preserve a uniquely 
beautiful and interesting island, the present character of which otherwise will 
surely be destroyed, and will make it possible in the future for citizens of average 
means to see and enjoy the kind of tropical island that heretofore has been 
accessible primarily to people of greater means. 

2. Area of proposed park and total area of Virgin Islands: Total land area of 
St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix Is!ands, 85,120 acres. Total area of pro 
posed Virgin Islands National Park, 9,500 acres. The proposed park would be 
about one-ninth of the total area of the islands. 

3. Number of people who visited the Virgin Islands in 1954, 103,867. 

4. Visitors to Territorial and Commonwealth national parks in 1954: Hawaii 
National Park, 444,551: Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska, 4,999; San Juan 
national historic site, San Juan, P. R., 39,983. 

5. Estimated annual operation and maintenance costs and capital investments 
for first 5 years. 

There is enclosed a listing of the estimated fund requirements for the proposed 
Virgin Islands National Park. This does not include an item specifically for 
possible buildings of a utility nature which may become desirable at the eastern 
end of St. Thomas Island. Since, in the foreseeable future practically all travel 
to and from the proposed national park will be by boat from the eastern end of 
St. Thomas Island, it is thought that need might arise in the future for utility 
and passenger facilities. It is not probable, however, that such facilities would 
be needed during the first 5 years of the park, and we have not, therefore, made 
any plans for them nor included an estimate of cost. 

I believe this covers the points on which you requested further information. 
If additional information is required, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
ConraD L. WirtH, Director. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS NATIONAL PARK 


The Advisory Board on National Parks, Historie Sites, Buildings, and Monu- 
ments has reviewed the reports of the National Park Service on the proposal to 
establish the Virgin Islands National Park, on St. John Island, in the Territory 
of the Virgin Islands. The Board believes that the scenic quality, plantlife, and 
the setting of St. John Island in the protected channels of the Virgin Islands are 
totally different from anything set apart in the United States or its Territories 
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x national park purposes, and that it well qualities for national park status 
rhe Board recolnmends its approval and urges its establishment as a nationa 
park. 

Approved: April 20, 1955. 

C. G. Woopnury, Secretary 


Hstimated fund requirements—Proposed Virgin Islands National Park 


ANNUAT. OPrRATIN NEEDS 


Management and protection : 


Superintendent, GS—11_---- $5, 940 
Chief ranger, GS-_- 5, 060 
Naturalist, GS-9_.-.--.-~- : 5, 060 
Ranger, GS-7 ‘ a . ‘ . 4,205 
Administrative aid, GS-6 3, 795 
Clerk-stenographer, GS-4 (2) sn 6, 350 
Permanent positions (7) 30, 410 
Territorial differential (25 percent) bs 7. 603 
Total, personal services ‘ 38, 013 
General expenses, including travel, communications, supplies, ma- 
terials, etc Si : 9, OOO 
Total management and protection 17, O13 


Maintenance and rehabilitation: 


Temporary and seasonal labor . 6, 000 
General expeuses rae : 6, 987 
Total maintenance and rehabilitation 12, 987 
Toval annual operating needs 60, 000 


Capital investments 


{| Needed in first 5 years after park establishment] 


? 


Trails ; a a ae ; : ; 
About 150 miles of low-grade roads and trails, will require clearing 
of bush and trees, and bringing up to standards suitable for pedes 
trian and saddlehorse travel. 
Roads as 50, OOO 
Rehabilitation of about 18 miles of roads to a low-grade standard 
for automobile traffic. A few jeeps and 4-wheel drive trucks are on 
on the island. Only those roads along the east, west, and north- 
western shores of the island, and the so-called Centerline Road 
running from Cruz Bay on the west to Coral Harbor on the east, 
would be proposed for automobile use. 
Buildings and structures bg sa al ee 25, 000 
It is believed that park headquarters could be provided in existing 
buildings at the Caneel Bay locality at the west end of the island; 
however, a ranger station should be provided at another location 
such as at Reef Bay on the south. It is estimated that such a 
station, in addition to trailside shelters, comfort stations, repair of 
docks, ete. 
Sewage, light, water, and communications 20, 000 
Power can probably be purchased at the west end of the island; 
however, some utilities would be required in other portions of the 
island, such as a gasoline powered electric generating system ; wells 
or reservoirs and water system lines; septic tanks and sewage dis- 
posal fields; and some radio or telephone communication facilities. 


= 
= 
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Capital investments—Continued 


‘cheological surveys and salvage--_- ———— _. $15, 000 

The island abounds in archaeological values, many of which 

should be salvaged before they are irreparably damaged or destroyed 

as a result of a large volume of public use. The salvaged artifacts 

would provide the primary features of a museum collection. It is 

estimated that surveys to determine and record archaeological sites 

and other data of scientific interest, and to salvage those materials 

most likely to be otherwise lost. 


Total, initial capital investment needs_____..._...--._--...---_-. 120, 000 


Mr. Wirrn. I might say that we expect a big influx of travel at 
Mount McKinley as soon as the road is completed in to Mount Mc 
Kinley. Of course. in the last few years down in Hawaii we have had 
a tremendous influx due to the eruptions, and that has really taxed 
our facilities to the limit. 

Senator Birnie. Do you recall what the travel was to Hawaii? 

Mr. Wirrn. No. 

Senator Bieir. IT would be very happy to have you do that. 

Mr. Wirrn. I will do that. 

Mr. Enwarps. TI want to make a correction on the total acreage. It 
is 85,120 in the 3 major isl: nds, 

Senator Jackson. That is about one-ninth, roughly. The popula 
tion is 27,000? 

Mr. Epwarps. It is between 26,000 and 27,000. 

Senator Jackson. I was going to ask Mr. Arnold now about the 
revenue situation in the islands under the new act. 

Mr. Arnotp. I might say that the Government comptroller certified 
to the collection of $2.026,207 for the fiscal year 1954. 

Senator Jackson. Revenue that was taken in? 

Mr. Arnotp. Revenues from all sources. 

Senator Jackson. In the islands? 

Mr. Arnorp. In the islands. 

Senator Jackson. Under the new act? 

Mr. Arnorp. Well, sir, the new act provides that that money will be 
matched from Internal Revenue collections derived from products of 
the Virgin Islands, which is rum primarily. Each dollar of local 
revenue certified by the Comptroller will be matched from these 
collections. 

Senator Jackson. But the $2 million is what they collected locally ? 

Mr. Arnotp. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. And that will be matched by the Federal Govern- 
ment from the other revenue sources, making a total of $4 million? 

Mr. Arnonp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. What is their budget ? 

Mr. Arnotp. That is a rather complicated thing at the present time 
because of the fact that we are going through a reorganization period. 
There are three budgets. The first two are for general administration, 
using local revenues and matching funds, and a third one for what 
we call special projects approved by the Secretary of the Interior. The 
general administration budget for next year will be approximately 
the same amount as this $2,026,000 plus the matching Internal Revenue 
funds, which would bring your total to about $4,050,000 for general 
administration. 
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Senator JACKSON. So the aggregate budget will about equal the 
neome ! 

Mr. Arnoup. Except for the fact that there is some money left 
over from the Internal Revenue funds which are also given them for 
the first 2 years for emergency and special projects, amounting to 
about $214 million. 

Senator Jounson. We spent a little money in 1951. We made avail 
able funds for a new hospital and a new school right in the town of 
Charlotte Amalie on the island of St. Thomas. 

Mr. Arnoup. Yes. That isa Virgin Islands public-works program 
which has now come to an end and the Territorial government will 
now be responsible for such. 

Senator Jackson. We gave them a pretty heavy capital investment 
with which to carry on. 

Mr. Arnotp. About $11 million. 

Senator JAckson. Taking care of this basic requirement. They 
had a boondoggling project on the harbor that was established. It 
was about as lush as anybody could ask for, whereas they had a health 
and a school problem that needed immediate attention, and I think we 
saved a lot of money on that trip. 

Mr. Arnoxp. Eleven million dollars was the total of the program 
which ran for about 7 years. That includes hospitals and schools 
primarily. 

Senator Jackson. They are in pretty good shape now, are they not / 
As far as schools and hospitals are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Arnoup. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. They have a housing problem, and so on, that 
may be rather difficult. 

Mr. Arnotp. In addition to that money, up until the present time, 
that is, up until the new organic act came into effect, Congress had to 
every year appropriate about three-quarters of a million dollars to 
make up the deficits down there in general administration. 

Senator Jackson. I am quite familiar with that. We were subsi 
dising it, and the rum business went flat, and that is what threw them 
out of balance as far as the economy is concerned, when the rum busi 
ness terminated. I think the great future for those islands, from what 
little I have seen of them, would seem to be in the tourist business. 

Mr. Arnoup. That is what we think, too. 

Senator Jackson. That is their most valuable asset, and a pretty 
valuable asset in this day and age, I guess. 

Mr. Wirrn. May I enter in the record here, sir, a matter which I 
neglected? The real property tax assessment for the land under con 
sideration in the park would not exceed $6,300 as compared with the 
total revenues of over $2 million. 

Senator Jackson. How much is that? 

Mr. Wrirtu. $6,277.36. 

Senator Jackson. That is the present tax rate on the land in 
question ? 

Mr. Wirrn. The land in question; yes. I daresay that, with the 
sstablishment of the park, the remaining land on the island would 
absorb that in very quick order. 

Senator Jackson. By increased valuation ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Jackson. Mr. Arnold, would you want to testify next, o: 
should Mr. Boyer testify at this point? 
Mr. Arnon. I would not have anything to add, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Jackson. Allright. Mr. Boyer, suppose you identify your 
self again for the record. 


STATEMENT OF ALLSTON BOYER, REPRESENTING LAURANCE 
ROCKEFELLER 


Mr. Boyer. Allston Boyer, vice president of Colonial Williamsburg, 
Inc., representative of Rockefeller interests in conservation and res 
toration projects for about 20 years. 

Mr. Senator, I would like very much to supplement what Director 
Wirth has said about this area in answer to your question as to why 
should this be a national park. I know that these views reflect Mr 
Rockefeller’s own thinking, namely that the island of St. John is 
without any question the most beautiful island in the Caribbean. 

EXvery winter for 6 years he has cruised around the area. It is his 
belief that the island of St. John has the most superb beaches and 
views of any place he has ever seen. That prompted his initial interest 
in it. I would like to show you some pictures of St. John. I do not 
think that you see beaches like that anywhere. 

Senator Jackson. I want to confirm that the beach at Caneel Bay 
is wonderful. I was in swimming one day there. It is indeed 
beautiful beach. There is not any question about it. It is a beautiful 

ivbor. 

Mr. Boyer. The other side of the island which perhaps you did not 
ee, Senator, is shown in these panoramic views, which are absolutely 
superb. 

There is much to see on horseback trips on the paths which Director 
Wirth mentioned—old Indian rock inscriptions of which there are 

number on ‘he island, most interesting examples of the bygone age 
There are old sugar mill ruins, forts, and old gun emplacements. 

Senator Jackson. Are they across from C aneel B: ay? 

ees Borer. In Coral Bay. Speaking as someone who has been 

aged in similar activity for a great many years in Williamsburg, 
y that the whole island presents unique opportunities for restora 
Bol n and exhibits of unusual public interest. 

Senator Jackson. I think it is important that we document the 
record on this question of unique features of the island because I think 
that is quite important as far as designation of this area as a national 
park. Do you i Senator Bible? 

Senator Bieter. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Boyer. It is not only a most unique place, Senator, but it is 
nevitable that unless it is saved, it will be ruined. as I believe St 
Pestiie has been ruined. 

Senator Jackson. You mean by commercialization ? 

Mr. Boyer. By commercialism. These beautiful hills and country- 
side will be scarred by subdivisions and by hotels with neon signs, as 
has happened in the harbor of Charlotte Amalie. 

Senator Jackson. What will prevent commercialized interests from 
moving in, in the nonpark area of the island, the remaining one-third 
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Mr. Borer. Nothing, Senator, but by saving those significant areas 
that Director Wirth has mentioned, you will save the important and 
nteresting parts. 

In other words, the developments here in Cruz Bay and Coral Bay 
provide opportunities for commercial interests without ruining the 
heart of the land—the beaches and the mountains from which there are 
superb views such as from Bordeaux ne un, of Coral Bay. It is 
a uniquely beautiful and interesting area. There are unique water 
falls with interesting Indian rock lescriaslcne particularly at Reef 
Bay 

Senator Jackson. What is the forest situation on the island? What 
is the native, what is indigenous? 

Mr. Boyer. Timber ? 

Senator Jackson. You mentioned something about mahogany. 

Mr. Wirrn. It has mahogany, bay trees, and many other species of 
tropical plants. I have a complete list of the material here. 

Senator Jackson. I think it would be helpful, Mr. Wirth—we do 
not have to do it right now—if we had a bill of particulars, a brief, 
setting out the basic considerations that are involved in this proposal 
and why it fits in the pattern of a national park. We ought to have 
that spelled out. I think the record should be made because we can 
run into a lot of difficulty on this thing. I do not think we want to 
start jumping off the deep end before we have a complete and adequate 
record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

See Wirth letter of May 24, 1955, p, 17. 


Mr. Boyer. I would also like to support your own views, Senator 
Since tourism is the main industry of this area which is owned by the 
United States, a national park in this area can do more to focus the 
attention of the Nation on the tourism and vacation aspects of the area 
than any other single thing 

I would like te o support that by mentioning the great interest by the 
press in this proposed national park. Not only did the story break 
on the front page of the New Y ork Times, but the Saturday Evening 
Post is preparing an article on the proposed park. It is scheduled to 
come out later this year. The National Geographic is also preparing 
an article and Life magazine has expressed an interest. 

In other words, it 1s something that is of national interest and 
focuses the attention of the people on the area. 

Senator -) ACKSON. Could we have copies of those ad Trance arth kk Se 
Ue — >with an article that I read about 4 vears ago—! think it was 

1 Holiday magazine—on the Island of St. John, which was one of 
vee best ones, if you could get that / 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Holiday magazine dedicated a grea 
their issue in 1951 to the Virgin Islands. | think it would | 
to have that available for the committee. together wi 
that you mentioned are coming out. 
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(The Holiday article is as follows :) 


[From the February 1951 issue of Holiday magazine] 
THE HOPEFUL VIRGINS 


These tranquil, colorful isles in the expanding tourist paradise of the Caribbean 
offer bright new vistas of sun and pleasure to the visitor from the north 


By William A. Krauss 


When you say island, you imply (and I infer) a lot of water. And the smaller 
the island, the larger the awareness, naturally, of the water. In the Virgin 
Isiands of the United States of America, which are very small islands indeed, 
water—is the impressive and predominant fact. Not much land, plenty of 
water—the Atlantic Ocean on the north, Caribbean Sea on the south 

Christopher Co'umbus discovered these islands on his second westward ven 
ture. Because his line was gold and spices, he glanced briefly and hurried away. 
No evidences of the Great Khan here. So he assumed, rightly in his day, that 
the islands weren't worth much. But that was before the invention of tourism, 
which, like pirate-pants beachwear for girls, could not have been predicted in 
1493. 

They compare, these GS pinpoint West Indian islands and cays, with the larger 
Caribbees—Cuba, say—as a 14-foot sailboat compares with the Qucen Elizabeth 
In Cuba or on the Queen you can escape the sea (if, peculiarily, you want to) 
by heading into the mountains or into the bar. But on St. Thomas, St. John, and 
St. Croix—the principal American Virgins, a thousand miles east of Havana, 
1.400 miles southeast of New York—the sea is always somewhere in sight. And 
in the manner of marooned sailors looking for succor, the Virgins keep a constant 
watch for travelers on the horizon. 

Travelers mean cash income. The Virgin Islands’ homegrown specialties of 
sea and scenery can’t be eaten or exported. The high hope is that some day, 
some day soon, so many tourists will arrive to regard the wonderful views in situ 
that dollars will flow all around, and everybody—all 30,000 of population—will 
he chockful of wheat-flour bread. That day is not quite yet. “But that day’s 
coming,” almost everybody says. They can make a good case for optimism. 

Take Jack Jouett, retired colonel of the United States Army, onetime avia 
tion adviser to the Republic of China. He’s seen the world pretty much from one 
end to the other. Nothing pins him to any particular spot, he could live any- 
where he pleased, this side of the Iron Curtain. It pleases him to live in St. 
Thomas. I'd met the colonel one place and another through the years, and when 
I heard he'd settled in St. Thomas, I wondered why. Recently I took occasion 
to find out. 

“Mainly,” the colonel said, “because here a man can belong. He can take pride. 
He can belong to the islands and the islands belong to him. Flag, soil, sea, and 
citizens—all American. Live out your lifetime in Cuba, Haiti, China, and you're 
still a foreigner. I’m tired of being a foreign devil. I’ve come home.” 

He owns a neat, small house on the very steep hillside overlooking the harbor 
of Charlotte Amalie. Grows flowers and keeps a boat and sails to out islands 
whenever the idea hits him. He’s put a little money in a little business and 
belongs to the chamber of commerce and goes to his office in khaki shorts. Every- 
body says “Good morning, Colonel;” nobody throws rocks. The colonel’s a 
member of the community. 

So of course he, too, talks about tourists and shares in the optimism. ‘Twelve 
or thirteen thousand visitors last winter,’ he said. “That just about equals 
three-quarters of the permanent population of St. Thomas, but it’s not enough. 
Cruise-ship tourists flit too fast. We need more accommodations for people 
who'll linger awhile. We're building those accommodations right now.” 


THE SIMPLE LIFE 


Not the colonel nor anybody else conceives of the Virgin Islands as competition 
for the plush resort of the earth. Gambling is rather generally disapproved, no 
swank casino is on the books to lure the late-night crowd. True, there’s a law 
permitting divorce proceedings fast and easy, after 6 weeks of residence, which 
matches Reno; but to date the influx of disillusioned wives has been only a trickle. 
Solid elements of the community aren’t sure they approve. For the long pull 
they prefer to attract average John Citizen and his wife, the middle-class couple 
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vith a plain, untancifu! urge to relax in the sun and absorb the views Hence 
St. Thomians mention most frequently and with main pride their unplowed and 

incrowded scenery. It is, in point of fact, very good scenery. It is soft, peacefu 
tractable, well-mannered buena vista, seducing the eye gently with bosomy hills 
and, in every direction, the multicolored sea. It is scenery out of a « hild’s paint 

ox, sketched in miniature, gay; only by remote and forgotten geology is it 
related to the violence of Puerto Rico’s unmanageable mountains, some 40 miles 
to the west. 

There’s a hilltop road on St. Thomas, second in size among the Virgins ‘i 
gives you the next best thing to a_ bird’s-eye panorama In the south, 40 mile 
off, pearl-gray St. Croix, largest Virgin, looks like a sleeping whale. In between 
repose a few chunks of expatriate Maine coast established unassailably in 
perpetual summer, Then if you step a piece along the road and peer eastward, 
vou hit a whole jackpot of Virgins—American group first and, swimming away to 
the horizon, the British group. If you have with you a copy of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Sailing Chart No. 905 you can intone their somewhat 
singing names: Mingo, Congo, Grass, Lovango, Frenchman, Guano, Thatch, 
Tortola—and Tobago and Little Tobago, too, and, more prosaic, Jost Vandyke, 
Hans, Lollik, Little Hans, with St. John, which is larger than the Bermudas 
but smallest of the main American Virgins, dominating the scene. 

Beautiful islands, gracious to look upon, airy; with a dozen superior beaches 
and at least another score sufficiently theatrical to fulfill an advertising execu 
tive’s conception of tropical paradise; fair roster of coco palms, white smother 
of surf on a thousand coral reefs, year-round temperatures from 69 degrees to 
91 degrees F. But paradise with (if you’re a born islander) reservations. Un 
certain rainfall. Almost no land that isn’t tilted like a baby Alp. Almost no 
topsoil that an Iowa farmer would bother to turn. 

The American islands, which if pushed together like the pieces of a seaborne 
jigsaw puzzle, would comprise 132.9 square miles, or about the area of Philade! 
phia, have been called a “poorhouse” (by Herbert Hoover, who will never be 
forgiven for the ugly word). The term is relative. Once, a long time back 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Englishmen, and Danes planted a wealth of sugar to the 
very crests by use of slave labor and arduous, impermanent terracing, but that 
was when sugar prices flew higher than a kite in a hurricane and nobody had 
heard of the steam grinder. Today, stopped cold by the competition of larger 
and more productive Antillean regions, only a few thousand Virgin Island acres 
are devoted to cane. The latest survey reported that vegetables and field crops 
occupied exactly 465 acres in a total land area of 85,120 acres—one-half of 1 
percent. 

Terrific poorhouse, then, by Palm Beach standards, underprivileged by Miami 
standards, but the British Virgin Islander, sitting a few miles away on the other 
side of a highly artificial international boundary with an annual percapita 
income of $65, thinks the St. Thomian, $230 or thereabouts, is rich. He isn’t, of 
course; yet the level of sanitation in St. Thomas is high, malaria is rare, educa 
tion expenditure runs better than $70 per pupil. Inhabitants of a number of 
Caribbean communities (say Guadeloupe and St. Lucia for a starter) would, 
if plumped down on the main street of the Virgins’ capital city, consider them 
selves in a field of clover. Automobiles dashing busily; real glass windows 
everybody sporting shoes and store clothes, slick plastic raincoats in pastel colors 
to guard the delicate people against a shower. 

Still, the islands are poor. Pére Labat, that peripatetic French priest who 
wrote Neuveau Voyage aux fles de l’Amérique, visited St. Thomas in 1707 and 
noted: “Provisions are always dear, money being plentiful, and strangers gen 
erally arrive in affluence.” 

The strangers still arrive in fair affluence. Whisky, cigarettes, and Danish 
silver are cheap, no Federal tax, but most common necessities cost more than in the 
United States by reason of high freight rates and high wharfage fees. Yet there 
remain as assets the high-class vistas, the sweet climate, the sea, the beaches; 
and everybody talks about hotels, whether old, new, or remodeled. 


BRIDEGROOM UNCLE SAM 


Among the new hotels are the Virgin Isle and the Flamboyant. The former 
built at a cost of around $38 million, was deliberately planned to be plushy with 
per-day costs ranging from $15 to $50. In addition to a kidneyshaped swimming 
pool, the hotel has a Foolish Virgin Bar whose featured drink is the Frozen 
Virgin. The Flamboyant is less expensive and, of course, less spectacular 
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None of the Virgins had oil in their lamps when the bridgeroom Uncle Sam 
arrived. An opulent era of coaling and provisioning ships had been knocked on 
the head by oil and refrigeration; there had been the old-time sugar prosperit) 
and, even further back, handsome traffic with sea robbers. But all the great days 
had faded. In 1917 the United States, seeking more armor around the Panama 
Canal. bought St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix, plus a miscellany of cays and 
coral humps, from Denmark for $25 million, the fanciest price ever paid by 
Washington for any Territorial acquisition—$295 an acre, as against 2 cents 
for Alaska (Stalin should catch the lunkead who sold it), 27 cents for the Phil 
ippines, and $35.83 an acre for the Canal Zone. Fifty years earlier the Danes 
had offered the islands for $7,500,000, but the United States Senate wouldn’t 
bite. Uncle Sam did not attempt to buy the British Virgin Islands which, poor, 
too, and just as pretty, are geographically and ethnically an integral part of the 
archipelago. 

Che whole lot of islands on both sides of the international line—they add up 
to about a hundred if you count them at low tide—were discovered by Columbus 
just after the holy day of St. Ursula and the 11,000 British maidens who, on the 
lower Rhine, met glorious death in defense of their virginity along about A. D, 
238 or 283 or 451. This commemoration of the martyrs was but a perfunctory 
tipping of the hat. Hispaniola, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Mexico occupied the 
attention of Spain. Then, in 1643, the English and Dutch colonized St. Croix ; 
28 years later Denmark, anxious to share in 17th century colonial and slave 
trading boom, took possession of unoccupied St. Thomas. 

The jockeying began. The history of the Virgin Islands adheres painstakingly 
to the Caribbean pattern of blood in the streets, At St. Croix the English 
ejected the Dutch, were themselves thrown out by the Spaniards, who were 
defeated by the French. Denmark bought the island from France, but twice 
thereafter the English seized it, and seized St. Thomas, too, and soon lost them 
both. In 1733 a slave insurrection put St. John—Denmark’s by right of uncon 
tested occupation—to the torch; at St. Croix, where in the heyday 350 planters 
owned 30,000 slaves, 3 bloody revolts spread destruction and ultimately, in 1848, 
won the Negroes their freedom in a ruined island. St. Thomas was, at one 
season and another, notorious as a hangout for the most sanguinary of free 
booters. It is recorded that you could get murder done for the price of a modest 
dinner without wine. 

Today violence is dead as Jack Spaniard, and the departed cutthroats of 
the Main have been gilded and haloed in the image of Errol Flynn. Hotels are 
quaintly named Blackbeard and Buccaneer; Drunk Bay, Ginmill Hill, and 
Jugbottom Point celebrate vanished thirsts; you can buy pants in a shop that 
advertises buried treasure. But behind the facade of this cherished piratical 
conceit the Virgins are, and for generations have been, peaceful to the point 
of somnolence. Tranquillity is one of the permissible generalizations about 
the group. 

Though rising from the sea within plain sight of each other if the day is 
clear (and it usually is), the islands are in many ways quite astonishingly 
unalike. It follows that they must be looked at one by one. 

Most travelers enter the Virgins at Charlotte Amalie, seat of government, 
chief commercial center, the only town on St. Thomas. Like many another West 
Indian community, this place of 15,000 people climbs up spectacular hills—hills 
dubbed Foretop, Maintop, and Mizzentop in sailing days, and a fourth called 
Bluebeard after a pretty legend that a wife murderer once occupied a tower at 
the top of it. Streets tumble in swift cascades down to a spacious bay which, 
in sunlight, makes a shining ruffled cloth of almost inadmissible colors and ac- 
counts in largest part for the capital’s charm. Red roofs, meandering stairways, 
and a few fine old solid houses as heavy and honest as the Danish import-export 
barons who built them contribute additional flavor. 

It must be remembered that the St. Thomian is an American citizen—and 
dresses accordingly. His best-read book is the mail-order catalog. Not for 
him the checkerboard breeches and flour-sack shirts of the Haitian peasant: 
not for his wife the bright scarves of Martinique’s women. The residents of St. 
Thomas, 91 percent Negro, are an earnest, literate people, given to no picture 
post-card foolishness. They subscribe to a bit of witchcraft called obeah and 
can read an evil omen in the eccentric behavior of a bat or domestic duck; but 
they wear watches on their wrists more often than flowers in their hair. 

If this seems to sadden the casual traveler in search of the primitive, men- 
tion is quickly made of a neighboring island. St. John, 2 miles abeam the 
easternmost tip of St. Thomas, is a tall island of timbered wilderness, possessing 
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exquisite beaches and almost no population—imaybe 700 Negroes and 9 or 1 


white folks in an area of 19.2 square miles. ; ; 

I first saw St. John in a chalky, windy dawn years ago from the deck of a 
emall sailboat pitching in a bad sea. There was then ho other transportation, 
nor any boardinghouse, good or bad. For want of a bed I slept in a blanket on a 
heach called Francis Bay and ate beef out of a tin. Today St. Jolin, served by 
motor launches, an hour’s travel from Charlotte Amalie, | rovides an attrac 
tive paradox—least developed of the American islands, stil! uncommercial as 
the angles, it nevertheless offers in Caneel Bay Plantation the kind of self 
contained resort most travelers have in mind when they retreat from snow 
Seven screened and furnished cottages, adequately separated for privacy, have 
been constructed on the seaside property of an 18th Century sugar estate, each 
staffed with a cook who is also a maid and, if you demands aren't too exotic, 
bartender. You rent the cottage, the cook is thrown in; you buy your food 
(and bottles) at a well-stocked central commissary—and that’s it. No large 
problems. No taxis to hire. You walk barefoot across the lawn and fali into 
the healing sea. If one beach palls, you try another; beaches unlimited. 


THE TOURIST TOPIC 


This Caneel Bay haven, which I stress because it lis no duplicate in 
Virgins, is not inexpensive. A cottage for two is $125 weekly, for six 5200 
food, which is very good, costs accordingly. So the clientele tends to rui 
Saltonstalis and Cabots. 

At this writing, Caneel Bay can minister to 23 guests at top, with 
facilities being built. Around the shore at Trunk Bay, where the san 
fine as it could be and the marine gardens astonishing and bright, 

Boulon’s vuest house makes room less lavishly for another 10 

a small inn (8 people—outside plumbing), occasionally several 
ottnges stand available at $85 to $150 a month or thereabouts in \ 
the sleeping hamlet which is St. John’s administrative headquarters. And that’s 
approximately the total of beds for rent on St. John: not many. 

The tourist development of the island is inevitably a topie over the thir 
rum-and-water on Lind Webber's gallery at Caneel, on Mrs. Boulon’s eagi 
perch of a veranda at Trunk. The possibilities, everybody agrees, are enor 
mous. Look: magnificent sen everywhere, sheltered beaches gentle as a 
ng babe, wide-open beaches where the combers will spin you like a pin 
Sir Franeis Drake Channel for a sailing ground, Robinson Crusse cays 
or uw day’s pienicking, plus high hills to climb where no one’s climbed 
years, almost virgin forest, photogenic 18th century ruins, fine woody lone! 
to ride. * * * 

“Picture a roulette casino, beau idéal, under the palms at Denis Bay. 

a 300-room Grand Hotel Ritz-Majestiec along the sand at Hawk’s Nest Bay, s 
awning, room service, a la carte menu a mile long, fresh orchestra we 

New York, beach cabanas, yacht basin, everything air conditioned, all t 
browned ladies in their clothes from Saks Fifth Avenue,” Mrs. Boulon say 
breathlessly, hitching up her dungarees. And grimacing horribly 

Everybody groans. 

Nobody who lives there or often goes there wants St. John to change hey 
don’t agree that the true native, the fisherman and farmer, the black man bo 
in St. John, would be happier shining shoes in a Miami Beach economy. There’s 
no juke box on St. John. ©ld hands will go behind the barricades with rifles 
the day somebody tries to introduce one. 

Meanwhile, St. John dozes in the sun beside the very clean sea and there's 
nothing for the visitor to do. Except swim, walk in those hills, ride those trails 
Maybe try a little fishing. Watch the sun go down like a slow explosion behind 
islands that march away westward. That’s about all. Nothing much to do. 
Or everything to do. The nights are very quiet and the stars scrape the hilltops 

On St. Croix the pace is a noteh swifter. More people, more intensive agri- 
culture. But St. Croix falls far short of the commercial drive of Charlotte 
\malie. This is a place of good roads, pretty trees, and old families, white and 
colored ; of tame hills and long views across valleys with the distant appearance 
of well-tended gardens. The main town, Christiansted, hugs a shallow harbor 
caught behind beautiful and dangerous reefs. The streets are broad, clean, quiet 
Dominating the business center is an admirable old Danish clock tower, now 
falling into disrepair, on which the four clock faces rarely agree—as if to under 
score the point that on St. Croix, time doesn’t matter. A few shops display a 
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modest freight of garments and gadgets from Guatemala, France, England, China 
Siam, Haiti, Mexico, Denmark—several even show grass hats of local manufac. 
ture. But you have to ask; nothing is thrust at you. 

Margaret, who is my wife, and I were met by an old friend at the ex-military 
airport on the flat south shore. “Lee,” we said, “it’s nice to see you. Tell us 
about St. Croix.” 

“It is comely and full of coco palms,” Lee said. “There was some unrest a 
vhile back when a. ¢. electric power replaced d. c. power, because a good man; 
people reasonably supposed that a. ec. was American current, possibly inferior 
to d. ¢., or Danish current. Now that’s straightened out and everything's serene 
again.” 

“What else?” we asked. 

“Sometimes a yacht arrives,” Lee said. “Then for a few days there are new 
faces at the cocktail parties. With or without the new faces there are the cock 
tail “What else?” parties. The typical St. Croix Martini is very dry.” 


THE DANISH DREAM 


hristiansted’s fort was built by the Danes in 1839. It is quaint, has notably 
k walls, and would be as useful as a lard barrel for defense today. Aside 

m the fort, we have a leprosarium with 28 inmates. <A private residence named 
ijerget is representative of the good houses built before the American purchase 
high ceilings, graceful rooms, and a generous garden. The palace of the Danish 
Governor-General is treasured as a souvenir of the dignity of empire.” 

“We were told in St. Thomas that there’s a young woman bere who was offered 
“20,000 by another woman for her husband. Can this be true?” 

“T have merely heard the rumor,” Lee said. 

“May we havea look at the husband? After we've seen the Governor-Gent 
pyilace, of course.” 

St. Croix in colonial times created the richest sugar and cotton plantations in 
the Danish West Indies. Ruins of cane-grinding windmill towers squat sorrow- 
fully on a hundred slopes, like mausoleums of dead planters, like untended monu 
ments to the follies of slavery and sugar-profiteering. The names of the old 
estates are sometimes romantic and sometimes wry: Adventure, Prosperity, Para 
dise, Profit, and Wheel of Fortune. A man named Jacob Boffron called his 
place Betsy’s Jewel, and there were also Judith’s Fancy, Betty’s Hope, and Whim 
New Love estate, watered by Love Gut (gut means brook in the Virgins), came 
to be called, later on, Lower Love. Work and Rest says something about the 
character of General Kriegs-Commissair Lucas von Beverhoudt, who owned it. 
Barrenspot and Stonyground were presumably less happy holdings than Blessing 
‘The estate name Slob of Laurence Bodkin is much cherished by today’s residents, 
who have not pursued the etymology too far. 


JOHN BULL’S ISLANDS 


From St. Croix to St. Thomas is a 25-minute flight, with scheduled daily service 
No such faney connection is available for the lonely out islands that lie north 
and east of St. John—the British Virgins which Uncle Sam ignored. Unless 
you own a seaplane, or are improvident enough to charter one, you go to the 
3ritish Virgins by sail or motorboat. 

Tortola is the big island, 10 to 12 miles long, larger than St. John and only 
a narrow look away across the watery international boundary of Sir Francis 
Drake Channel, which the buccaneers called the Virgins Gangway. Thirty-five 
more islands and islets make up the total British land area of 67 square miles, 
inhabited by 6,500 colored subjects of the King and enough white settlers for 6 
or 8 tables of bridge. With the exception of Anegada, which is all beach and 
a raised coral reef, the islands are steep and rugged, running up to 1,780 feet 
‘The soil, where it’s not sand, is among the stoniest in the world. Chief activity 
of the native inhabitants is cattle raising for the St. Thomas market; chief 
activity of the government is the issuance of postage stamps for collectors 
abroad. The postage stamps are dignified, subdued in their coloring, and rarely 
used by local people, not many of whom have anybody to write to. The pros- 
perous distant past of sugar and slaves has left no evidence beyond a few ruins 

Road Town, on Tortola, capital of the British Islands, their single settlement 
bigger than a crossroads, is a place of casual and thoughtless composure, with 
a drowsy present and promised no future more glowing than survival if eve! 
the great and noisy cities of the earth go up in smoke. It hes tin roofs, 709 
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inhabitants, a prim white hospital, red-flowering hibiscus hedges, privies at the 
sea’s edge, Government House, and a bar with cold beer. For the traveler's com 
fort there is a 3-room inn called Mrs. Jennings’ Boardinghouse; the beds are 
parenthetical but immaculate, and the plumbing—most uncommon—is indoors 

Tortolians would like the United States to annex their isiand, but feel there’s 
a better chance of collecting 25 million American dollars some day as indemnity 
for loss of the city of Philadelphia. 

The claim is admittedly vague. But Mr. Howard R. Penn, a Negro leader of 
commerce close to Road Town’s jetty, thinks it’s high time the Tortola Penns 
hire a lawyer. Because, don’t you remember that Quaker William Venn was, 
by the British Crown, granted a chunk of the Western World, including the 
lund on Which Philadelphia stands? Good; William died in 1718 and the title 
passed to several sons. The sons begot sons, and two of these—the local stor) 
goes—sSailed south to Tortola, then an important Quaker settlement; lived there, 
and died there. Their sons and grandsons, according to the tale, married into 
substantial island families, and today there’s a numerous clan of Tortola Penns, 
none of whose forebears cut in on cash settlements for hereditary rights to 
Pennsylvania. “I can exactly remember my grandfather,’ Mr. Howard R. Penn 
said to me. “He was almost white. He thought we really should take steps 
about Philadelphia.” 

I agreed with Mr. Penn that Philadelphia would be nice to own. 

You can get to Road Town from Charlotte Amalie in 8 hours aboard a 50-foot 
launch named /slander, Capt. Austin Pickering. The captain is a fat and im 
mensely cheerful dark brown man bred to the local sea; there’s scarcely a reef 
in the Virgin Bank that he doesn’t know blindfolded. The fare to Road Town 
is $1, with a comfortable seat and no better traveler's bargain in the islands 
Unless its Captain Pickering’s run from Tortola to Virgin Gorda, about 12 miles 
farther east, twice a month. For this the charge is 30 cents. 

We took off for Virgin Gorda—the Fat Virgin the island that approximately 
resembles a pneumatic young woman flat on her back on a couch of sea-—one 
Saturday morning precisely at 5. It was raining. When the sun came up all 
the little islands north and south wore capes of cloud. We passed Dead Chest, 
shaped like a coffin, which Robert Louis Stevenson called Dead Man’s Chest 
(“Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum’’); passed Salt and Beef, Cooper and Ginger, 
and sighted the cays that are happily named George Dog, Great Dog, and West 
Dog, with Cockroach close beside. Then Virgin Gordo loomed, and Captain 
Pickering swung Jslander through an invisible break in a boiling reef and we 
were inside a sheltered cove. 

Oliver Leonard came out in a beaten-up rowboat and paddled us to the beach 
I waded the last few feet; Margaret was carried up on the sand by Vanrhyne 
Ndison O'Neal. Coleridge Waters came to shake hands and offer us the use 
of his private beach; Irving O'Neal, cousin to Vanrhyne, suggested we have 
coffee at his sister-in-law’s house near by. If we'd been an official party from 
Downing Street there could not have been larger hospitality. 


COLERIDGE CAVE 


The island comprises 18 square miles of superb white beaches, sandy flat 
land, and angular high hills swept by Atlantic winds. Its population total 
000, as nearly as anyone can tell; no white man lives there now, but two cen 
turies ago English plantations flourished briefly and once the Spaniards made 
a halfhearted settlement. Virgin (pronounced Wirgen) Gorda gets along with 
out a resident doctor, but schooling is available for the children, No roads, 
of course—no automobiles—but cart tracks where they're needed; no town it 
all, but simple small houses scattered within shouting distance acress the 
valleys; no inn, but a dozen gracious families who'll make you a bed: no elec 
tricity, but 3 kerosene refrigerators, in one of which American canned bee: 
is maintained at near-freezing temperature by Howard O'Neal, a merchant with 
broad vision. 

“We don’t have it so bad,’ Vanrhyne Edison O’Neal said over the morning 
coffee. “Anyway, we're not crowded.” 

In Oliver Leonard’s rowboat, we went with Vanhyne and Oliver to look at 
Coleridge Waters’ private shore. This is the show place—the Niagara Falls, 
the Mont Blanc, the Pyramids—of Virgin Gorda. Nobody knows exactly what 
happened long ago at Coleridge Waters’ beach, but certainly nobody would 
care to have been there when it happened. Enormous granite blocks bigger 
than houses are heaped inland and at water’s edge in wildest confusion, tossed 
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there by some violent action of nature. Beneath 70-foot boulders proppe 
one upon another, the sea finds its way to form beaches in great awesom 
caverns that seem sure to tumble if you speak aloud. So you do not speak 
aloud: you whisper, as in a cathedral. The light is dim blue and the wat: 
clear as glass above brilliant sand. I’ve seen nothing more impressive anywher 
in the West Indies. 

Though in a somewhat different way, Louis Bigelow’s lizard’s head on Guana 
island gives you almost as big a jolt. 

You do not accept the lizard. You sail around the western point of Whit: 

Bay on Guana, just north of Tortola, and the lizard comes in sight agains 
the sky and you deny it. Unless, you say to yourself, Gutzon Borglum once 
voyaged this way. The head, shaped massively in stone, projects above the 
sea from a lofty promontory; the cold reptilian eyes are on that instant, 
closed, but the beast seems about to breathe. 
Louis Bigelow of Massachusetts found Guana—named in Spanish times for 
e lizard, the iguana—some 15 years ago. He'd been in Russia making movies 
or an educational foundation: he’d met, in Moscow, a girl named Beth Gillis, 
of Minneapolis, secretary to Walter Duranty of the New York Times. In the 
bleakness of Russian evenings Beth and Louis warmed themselves with talk of 
sun and sea and coral sand, of an uninhabited small island. That began it 
The Bigelows, highly practical, studied maps. They made a trip into the South 
Pacific, discovered nothing that satisfied them. Then one day Louis sailed 
around the eastern end of Tortola and sighted Guana. Sun and sea and coral 
sand, and uninhabited. 

Guana is small, perhaps only a mile and a half in greatest breadth, shaped 
rather like a sleeping turtle with a long tail pointing northwestward. White Bay 
makes a broad half moon of protected mooring ground caught between spurs of 
the green hills that lift steeply higher than 800 feet. Beth and Louis moved 
n with a tent. On an airy ridge they built with their own hands a thick 
walled stone house on the foundations of a 1740 Quaker plantation house. 
Louis hammered a boat together. He brought in cattle and a few sheep and 
goats and turned them loose to multiply on the land. Beth made a garden. And 
then they added to the house, and Beth took time out to have two babies. 


TREASURE TROVE 


The Bigelows have constructed a self-contained small world, and made them- 
selves a job to boot. Guana is operated today as a private club, for a few well- 
heeled northerners who sail down in winter to fish and swim. 

You slip into the St. Thomas dream of pirate treasure if you stay awhile in 
the Virgins. One evening not long ago, as Louis composed a sunset tonic of 
rum and lime on his terrace, I asked about Norman Island, south of Tortola. 

“There’s a place called Treasure Point Fe 

“Yes,” Louis said. “I’ve seen it. Story is that there was a treasure, but it’s 
been lifted, long ago.” 

“Something could have been overlooked,” I said. 

“Not likely. Still, who knows? We might sail over and dig up a million 
dollars. After you’ve gone, of course.” 

I looked down on the quiet twilit sea funneling westward past all the verdant- 
seeming little islands, and I tasted the good daiquiri that Louis had made; 
peaceful end of an unhurried day; and so inevitably it occurred to me to 
ask, “What would you do with a million if you found it?’ 

“I don’t know,” Louis said. 

“I know,” Beth said. “We'd buy a pair of fancy cowboy boots for Bill to 
wear when he’s riding his burro. And maybe a spangled shirt for Kim. And 
go right on living on Guana Island.” 

“Sure,” Louis said. “That’s it.’ 

Except for the few windmill towers, the unobtrusive ruins decently over- 
grown by bush, souvenirs of heartbreak and the scarlet accumulations of history 
do not, in the Virgins, assault the traveler, as in so much of the world. There 
were never, of course, gieat battles or ineradicable scars; no eloquence in 
stone or glass recalls a time much before yesterday morning; the great names 
have not been many. Alexander Hamilton clerked in St. Croix. The impres- 
sionist painter Pissarro was born on St. Thomas. William Thornton left 
Tortola to design the Capitol in Washington. And from Little Jost Vandyke, 
John Coakley Lettsom went abroad 2 centuries ago to become the most distin- 
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vished London physician of his day. His monument, more enduring than 
vyindmills, is four lines of doggerel: 


I, John Lettsom, 
Blisters, bleeds and sweats ‘em 
If, after that, they please to dic; 
I, John Lettsom. 

Great men leave islands behind them, But there are always good men who 
stay. There are in Charlotte Amalie, today, men like Morris De Castro in gov 
ernment, like Antonio Jarvis, the writer and schoolmaster, working selflessly 
(and with very little praise) toward goals of dignity and education. Existing 
so precariously on the whim of tourists, the Ameiican Virgins may wish that 
there was some easier way of life; but they’re not given up the struggle. 

Senator JAcKSON. Is it certain that all of the Jand involved in the 
proposed area of the park is of nonuse nature—that is, it cannot be 
ised for farming or any other purpose in the island at the present 


ae / 
line 


Mr. Wirts. Within the park? 

Senator JACKSON. Yes. 

as Wirrn. We are leaving out all the agricultural land. In 

» places there may be, in connection with a house, a little sidehill 
pid and also maybe a few little open places for grazing, but the 
commercial part of it is in the area being left out. 

Senator Jackson. What about mineral development ? 

Mr. Wirrn. There is no mineral development there that we know 
of or have heard of. IT night add here—you asked about the plants 
that there are more than 260 species of native woody plants in St. 
John. of which 154 are trees—this is in 1925—72 shrubs, 26 woody 
and 8 cacti, and we could give you a partial list of just what 
they are, 

Mir. Rover. With the advent of jet transportation, Senator, it will 

as though these islands were towed to the vicinity of Bermuda. 

in leave New York, whieh I am going to do on Sunday, at 6:30 
the morning, and I will be swimming at Caneel Bay that afternoon. 
other words, it is a very accessible place. 

Senator Jackson. You are not going by jet, though. 

Mr. Borer. No; but as soon as we go by jet, it will be even faster. 

Mr. Wirrn. You are going by coach plane? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes: to San Juan and then over Culebra to St. Thomas 
and to St. John by boat. The government runs a boat to Cruz Bay 
from St. Thomas. 

Mr. Epwarps. It is operated by the Virgin Islands government. It 
isan old Coast Guard boat. 

Senator Jackson. The Coast Guard took us over in 1951. 

Mr. Epwarps. They are specially arranged trips. 

Mr. Borer. They probably have more boats now than were there 
when you were there, and it is only 4 miles away, so it is very accessible 
to St. Thomas. The fact that it is an island does not mean that it is 
inaccessible. 

Senator Jackson. What is the power situation on the island? Is 
it all diesel-power stations ? 

Mr. Boyrr. Power to date has always been provided on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

Senator Jackson. Local units? 

Mr. Boyer. Caneel Bay Plantation, Inc., is in the process of 
negotiating a contract with VICORP—Mr. Edwards is handling the 
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details—whereby public power will be brought to St. John from St. 
Thomas. What is making it possible is the Caneel Bay Corp. guaran 
teed payments for power for 10 years. 

In other pinoy we are committing ourselves to an expenditure of 
250,000 in order to bring power to the island. We will not be the 
sole beneficiary. The entire island will benefit. 

Senator Jackson. How many people will that take care of ? 

Mr. Boyer. It will take take of any foreseeable power demand of 
the island. 

Senator Jackson. Do you build transmission lines ? 

Mr. Boyer. An underwater transmission line, a submarine cable 
from St. Thomas. 

Senator Jackson. Then you have the problem of distribution lines 
over on the island. Your main power station will be, of course, in 

. Thomas ? 

va Sorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You will buy from existing establishments ? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You will build your own distribution system ? 

Mr. Borer. We will within the area, and VICORP—the Virgin Is- 
lands Corporation, which is a Federal corporation—will build its own 
distribution lines on the island for other customers. 

Senator Brere. I was just wondering if you had any idea how many 
people visit the Virgin Islands at the present time. 

Mr. Boyer. I really do not know, but I would say that 50,000 to 
100,000 a year would be a fair estimate. 

Senator Brsir. As of now ¢ 

Mr. Boyer. I believe so. I really am not sure. However, I know 
it is growing and will continue to grow, because it is such a beautiful 
and interesting place. 

Senator Brete. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Any further questions ? 

Senator Brsie. That isall, Mr.Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Boyer. To give you an indication of the traflic, I might say that 
35 eruise boats which carry anywhere from 500 to 8,500 people stopped 
in St. Thomas last winter. 

Senator Jackson. One of the main problems in these islands is 
water: is that right ? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And they have these catch basins all over the 
island ? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. What is the situation as to the water supply on 

John? Will you have an adequate supply for the projected needs? 

Mr. Boyer. In order to provide adequate water for the Caneel Bay 
Plantation, which will be the largest hotel operation, we are in the 
process of building a water catchment basin at a cost of $195,000. 

Senator Jackson. Could you supply for the record a statement of 
your projected development plans for the island or future develop- 
ment program? T mean, what do you contemplate building in the 
way of hotel facilities and other types of accommodations ? 

Mr. Boyrr. IT can only speak at the moment on the plans for Caneel 
Bay. Weare so busy with that at the moment, Senator, that we have 
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not had a chance to think much about any expansion. However, the 
facilities at the Caneel Bay Plantation will take care of ety itely 
200 people a day. We will have 100 rooms. Now we are building 
50 rooms, and we hope to expand it to 100. 

Senator Jackson. Building another unit? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes; more cottages and more beach-front units. 

Senator Jackson. What will that investment amount to 4 

Mr. Boyer. That investment at Caneel Bay Plantation will be in 
excess of $214 million. 

Senator Jackson. $214 million? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. When do you expect to complete that program / 

Mr. Boyer. January 1 of next year. 

Senator Jackson. You will? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. That is amazing. How far along are you now? 
is most of it being undertaken this year? 

Mr. Boyer. Oh, yes, sir. We have a large construction outfit at 
work on the plantation at present. It has been closed for a year, and 
the construction is in its most active phase now. 

Senator Jackson. Will the rates be such that a variety of the 
American community can go there ? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir; they will. It is not our desire at all to have 
the highest rates. 

Senator Jackson. Do you know approximately what you expect the 
rates to be? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I do not want to hold you to them. I mean a 
tentative estimate. 

Mr. Boyer. They will be in the vicinity of $15 to $22 a day per per 
son with all meals. 

Senator Jackson. That is the American plan / 

Mr. Boyer. American plan. 

Senator Jackson. $15 to $22? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. What is it without the food? 

Mr. Boyer. Since there are so few eating places on the island, it does 
not make much sense to provide a European plan, although I could 
break it down. You can figure that meals cost about $10 a day. 

Senator Jackson. It did not occur to me that there might not be 
an alternative. The only alternative would be a lunch basket; would 
itnot? Or K-rations, or something ? 

Mr. Borer. We hope eventually to provide much lower cost facili 
ties, such as fishing camps. 

Senator Bratz. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that Senator Butler’s 
1953 report, which I understand was drafted by our committee 
counsel, Stewart French, at Senator Butler’s direction, is he ‘Ipful on 
the point that I was asking Mr. Boyer I would to read a paragraph into 
the record. I think it will do quite a bit in clearing questions of 


. tourism. This is on page 3 of the Virgin Islands Report: 
b The large part of this highly gratifying economic development is the result 


of increased vourist activity in the Virgin Islands. For 1952-53, the Virgin 
Islands Tourist Development Board reports that tourist revenues were $6,440,446 
as contrasted with $1,989,046 in 1949-50, the year of my last previous visit (see 
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Dp 27 below). This is a rise of well over 300 percent. During the 1952-53 
season, some 126,284 persons visited the islands, contrasted with 36,280 4 vear 
ago. ‘Twenty large cruise ships visited St. Thomas in 1953 as against 12 in 1952 


and 7 in 1951 

I think that is helpful. 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. That is more than I thought. 

Senator Braise. You underestimated. 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. There is not any doubt but that the Virei 
Islands offer a unique opportunity in the way of tourist deve lopme nit 
I think it is about the main economic attraction of the islands. There 
Is practic oo no industry there, and the main economic activity of the 
eroup Is c¢ ntered on the island of St. Croix. 

With the decline of the rum business for one reason or another, if 
the island were to survive on the basis of its sugar production, it would 
he a pretty desperate operation. They are exporting a small amount 
of sugar now, I believe; are they not? 

bed Kpwarps. The quota is 12,000 tons, and we are asking that it be 
increased to 15,000, and we just disposed of the rum factory. 

Senator Jackson. There is limitation as to the expansion ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Very limited. 

Mr. Wirrn. I might add to the report, in answer to the earlier ques 
tion about agriculture in this same report, that Senator Bible referred 
to here. St. John has a total of 12,160 acres. 318 is cropland and 
56 acres is land in cultivation, and clear pasture, 1204. Then the res 
Is ann ified as wood and brush lands. 

nator JAcKsoN. You might either state briefly or supply for 
rec cal what you are going to do with these 50 acres over on the island 
of St. Thomas. 

Mr. Wirrn. All right, sir. I could tell you briefly here. We have 
put on it a maximum of 50 acres. The purpose is to have what we 
might call our entrance to the park area from there and have a suitable 
dock and parking area and places for the buses or transportation to 
load and unload people on the boats going over to St. Croix. 

Senator Jackson. Is that a part of this $120,000? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. It is not in addition to? 

Mr. Wirrn. No. I think it isan addition to, but I do not think that 
will be exactly our total expenditure. 

Senator Jackson. I think it would be well if we would get a break 
down on the O. and M. and the projected construction program. 

Mr. Wirrn. We have that 

Senator Jackson. Supply it for the record. We do not need to go 
into 1t now. 

Mr. Wirth. All right, sir 

(The information referred to appears on p. 17.) 

Senator Jackson. Are there any other statements? 

That will conclude the hearing this morning. The subcommittee 
will defer action on this until the other members have had an oppor 
tunity togooverit. I donot believe that it is wise to take hasty action. 
It is better to have a full and complete record before this subcommitte 
acts, and I would like to give the other members of the subcommittee 
an opportunity to go into this matter and to have their views and 
comments. 
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I will direct that certain other articles which have been supplied to 
the committee, and a letter from Fred Packard of the National Parks 
Association, also appear in the record. 

(The articles and letter to which the chairman referred above are as 
follows :) 


[Article to appear in the July-September 1955 issue of National Parks magazine] 


PROPOSED VIRGIN ISLANDS NATIONAL PARK 


(By Harold Hubler, Superintendent, San Juan National Historic Site, Puerto 
Rico) 


Before World War II, the National Park Service was interested in the park 
potentialities of the American Virgin Islands. I was then stationed in the islands 
and I made a study and report. Particular attention was centered on the island 
of St. John, which is 50 miles east of Puerto Rico, some 1,442 miles southwest of 
New York City, and 900 miles southeast of Miami. There was no question in my 
mind as to the parklike qualities of St. John Island, but war had broken out in 
Europe and the idea was necessarily deferred. 

In 1954, Mr. Laurance Rockefeller, who owns the Caneel Bay Estate on St. John 
Island, found the old report and became intensely interested in the possibilities of 
creating a Virgin Islands National Park. The next time he saw Director Conrad 
L. Wirth of the National Park Service, which was at Jackson Hole, Wyo., he 
discussed the Virgin Islands proposal with him, and it was decided that I should 
return to the island and make a second study to see whether the national park 
qualities which I had reported on before the war were still intact. As a conse- 
quence, it Was my pleasure and privilege to return to St. John, after having been 
away for some 15 years, to look over familiar scenes. Mr. Rockefeller and some 
of his associates and Mr. Wirth came down to St. John Island and we spent 
several days of intensive reconnaissance and analysis of the proposed park project. 

St. John Island is the most beautiful and undisturbed of the three United States 
owned Virgin Islands. Its setting, in the colorful and calm channels of the island 
archipelago, its different and unusual scenic quality, plant life, and history are 
quite unlike any other reserve now included in our national park system. The 
plant and animal life of the area and the surrounding waters are of exceptional 
interest and educational value. It is a colorful, tropical island under the Ameri- 
can flag, rich in historic, scientific, and recreation interests. Modern transporta- 
tion methods have made it conveniently accessible. Opportunities exist for 
pleasant, year-round vacations. 

The Carib Indians, originally from South America, left their marks on the 
sland in the form of stone picture writings. Columbus sailed the waters in the 
region during his second voyage to the West Indies, and Sir Francis Drake 
piloted his ships close to its shores. Later, pirates found shelter in its many pro- 
tected harbors. There are bush-covered remains of old 18th century forts and 
batteries that played important roles in the island’s settlement. Extensive and 
rather elaborate estates were constructed in the early 18th century, when the 
island flourished on the production of sugar. Picturesque ruins of these estates 
are still in evidence . 

St. John is a small island containing only 19.2 square miles of land. It is 9 
miles long and nearly 5 miles wide at its widest point and rises abruptly from 
the sea to an elevation of 1,277 feet at the top of Bordeaux Mountain. At the 
present time, 85 percent or more of the acreage is covered with tropical vegeta- 
tion and second-growth trees. The forest contains a large number of species not 
found on continental United States. It is also unique even in the Caribbean area. 

Of scientific and educational interest are the Carib inscriptions or petroglyphs 
located at the water falls in the Reef Pay area. Here. archeological research 
was carried on by Theodore DeBooy, in 1916 and 1917. He states that the petro 
glyphs were made in pre-Columbian days and that many of the inscriptions have 
already been obliterated by weathering. Even so, there are, at the present time, 
distinet figures remaining on the rocks at the waterfalls and also on Congo Cay 
and Carvel Rock, off St. John, to the northwest. 

l’acts of scientific interest are offered not only to the archeologist, but to the 
biologist as well. Dr. Whitehouse of the University of Toronto found several 
rare species of dragonflies on the island. Icthyologists have an unusual oppor 
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tunity to study fish and other forms of marine life. Especially interesting are 
those forms inhabiting the coral reefs. 

Botanists will find much of interest in the tropical and unusually rich, diversi- 
fied plant life. According to the Scientific Survey of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, by N. L. Britton, more than 260 species of native woody plants were 
specifically reported for St. John, of which 154 were trees, 72 shrubs, 26 woody 
species, and S cacti. Much of the colorful plant life is of interest to laymen, too. 
including orchids growing in their native habitat at the waterfalls area at Reef 
Bay. Camelburg Peak and the Bordeaux Mountain areas also are sites where 
many unusual species of plants grow. Since most of the island has been revert- 
ing to jungle for many decades, the flora shows considerable advancement in a 
natural succession toward its original condition. 

Practically all of the St. John Island beaches abound in shelis of many kinds, 
the most beautiful being the king and queen conch shells. 

To become completely acquainted with the charm of the island, it is best to 
travel either by horseback or on foot. It is possible on most of the existing trails 
to plan a trip that will include both mountain scenery and seaside beauty, 
without retracing any of the route. Hikers and horseback riders do not find 
either of these activities uncomfortably hot under the tropical sun, because of 
the abundant shade and the constant blowing of the trade winds that give 
the island its equable climate. Perhaps the present park qualities and quiet 
atmosphere could best be preserved in the proposed park by confining auto traffic 
to Centerline Road and the more heavily traveled seashore drives along the east 
and northwest shores. Since there is no need for speed, roads should be kept as 
simple as possible. Trails should be maintained for horseback riding and hiking. 

Boating possibilities appear to be unlimited. The many landlocked harbors 
and sheltered coves offer ample anchorage, and winds and tides are ideal for 
sailing most of the vear. 

Swimming from white sandy beaches is one of the most popular sports of the 
island, and there are ideal spots for picnicking along the roads and trails. 

Aqua-lung enthusiasts find the sea around the island a treasure house for their 
underwater forays. The use of glass-bottomed boats would provide a means of 
introducing visitors to the marine wor!d, hidden among the many reefs and rocks. 

St. John possesses features and remains which tell the interesting and colorful 
story of the settlement of the Caribbean Islands and life as it existed from the 
time of the Carib Indian occupancy, throughout the second voyage of Columbus, 
down to the present time. 

The proposed park would comprise a major part of the island of St. John, omit 
ting the settled areas and arable land, and including certain nearby small islands 
and cays. Preservation of the Carib stone picture writings, the old forts, the 
estate ruins and other features of historic and scientific interest, as well as the 
uniquely scenic qualities, would be accomplished by establishment of the proposed 
Virgin Islands National Park. 

NotTe.—-Two bills, H. R. 5299 and S. 1604, to establish the Virgin Islands National Park, 
are being considered by Congress, and hearings already have been held.—Editor. 


[rom the Daily News, Ada, Okla, November 28, 1954] 
PRIMEVAL AREAS 


Laurance S. Rockefeller has purchased and is offering to the United States 
Government half of an island in the Caribbean to be used as a national park and 
wildlife refuge. We presume the Government will accept the gift and keep the 
land for the enjoyment of the people when they can get to it. 

More and more it seems areas, generally small, are being set aside to be kept in 
their primeval purity and beauty. Some areas have been set aside in this State 
to be used as State parks. If they are “developed” to any extent they will !ose 
some of their attraction. We should like to see most of them left just as nature 
presents them. 

We wish we could get one or more small areas within 15 or 20 miles of Ada 
to be owned by individuals and dedicated to public use or put in the ownership 
of the city. The areas need not be large: 75 or 100 acres. Wildlife would be 
left and protected. The only time a gun would be permitted would be to kill 
stray cats that happen to take up in the forests. Dogs should not be permitted 
in the area at any time. It would be nice to have water, but no manmade lake 
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should be constructed. It would be nice if some beavers would come and build 
dams, but man should not put an ax or hoe or bulldozer into use. Even the snakes 
should not be molested. 

Such an area would be enjoyable for any person who likes nature as it used 
to be and will not be long hereabout unless action is taken soon. 


[From the Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, November 28, 1954] 
A PRINCELY OFFER 


Laurance §. Rockefeller’s proposal that his family interests buy something 
like 8,000 acres on the beautiful island of St. John in the Virgins is a measure 
of change in social thinking. Mr. Rockefeller believes St. John to be one of the 
loveliest of unspoiled scenic islands yet remaining. He wishes to make of it a 
national park, where all may enjoy themseives. 

A generation ago, a multimillionaire, admiring such a location, would, no 
doubt, have acquired it for himself, or, at best, earmarked it for an exclusive 
club of his friends. 

Today a Rockefeller wishes it forever dedicated to popular uses. That is the 
kind of social democracy, distinctly not Marxian, that is steadily on the march 
in this country. Congress would do well to accept Mr. Rockefeller’s offer on 
behalf of all the people. 


[From the State Journal Lincoln, Nebr., November 24, 1954] 
ON THE USES OF WEALTH 
{From the Christian Science Monitor] 


Laurance S. Rockefeller has purchased half of a particularly scenic island of 
the Virgin group in the Caribbean and is offering it to the United States for a 
national park and wildlife refuge. 

This is not the first time Rockefeller philanthropy has taken the direction of 
helping to preserve an area of unspoiled wilderness or great natural beauty 
“as a public park or pleasuring ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people’’-—to quote the quaint phraseology of the act of 1872 setting aside Yellow 
stone. Only last year the Rockefeller family let it be known that it was under 
taking to aid in the expansion of Grant Veton National Park to the extent of 
$6 million. 

Add this to such things as the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations, the Carnegie 
Kkndowments and other similar funds, and it does not take much argument to 
establish the thesis that great concentrations of wealth in individual or family 
hands can be a biessing to society. 

It would take enormous expense and effort to collect Such sums from many 
small givers. And it can take a long time to educate the public to an active 
appreciation of some of the pioneering projects which a few wealthy men have 
inade possible. 

But such a thesis could be pushed too far, of course. It would lead to an 
assumption that a society which fostered great accumulations of wealth in a few 
hands would be the best society. History does not bear that out So much 
depends on what kind of hands. It is probably sounder over the long run to 
have a nation’s wealth widely distributed at a moderate level. 

The American economy has been moving toward such broad distribution. So 
theorizing beyond a point becomes a bit academic. Which shouldn’t prevent 
us, notwithstanding, from voicing appreciation when great private fortunes are 
used with so much enlightenment. 


[From the Courant, Hartford, Conn., November 26, 1954 
A DREAM ISLAND IN THE CARIBBEAN 


One of the privileges of Americans is taking pleasure in the beauties of 1 
as preserved in our national parks. From Maine’s Acadia National 
Mount Desert Istand, they stretch south and west across the count 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, and the Grand Canyon as what may t] 

in curiosity and breathtaking grandeur. 
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Now there is the possibility that another national park, the gift of Laurance 
Rockefeller, may be developed on the island of S. John in the Virgin Islands. <A 
trip to the Caribbean Sea with the prospect of visiting rock carvings made long 
ago by the Carib Indians, tropical plants, ancient sugar mills restored to bring 
hack the primitive culture of slave-plantation days, would be what may seem to 
many an ideal vacation trip. Above all, there are the blue trade-wind skies, the 
vreen mountains and white sands, and the incredibly clear sea. 

This is a project that has been in the minds of the national-park officials for 
nearly 15 years. The park would be a big one, as Mr. Rockefeller has obtained 
options on 12,700 acres. They include a 650-acre resort area with beach accom- 
modations for tourists, a central dining hall, and vacation facilities for boating 
and fishing in the Caribbean. 

If the plan goes through, Laurance Rockefeller will be offering his fellow 
Americans a vacation spot as well worth seeing as Williamsburg, Va., developed 
by his father, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Although St. John Island is not so 
vitally linked to the tradition of historic America, yet in its way it will remind 
visitors of their seafaring ancestors, who roamed the Caribbean in their home- 
built vessels, trading tobacco and hides for the precious sugar and molasses that 
made more palatable the staple New England breakfast of the famous hasty 
pudding 

Laurauce Rockefeller calls St. John’s “a dream island.’’ There are many 
Americans who will dream happily of an island vacation if the Government 
accepts the gift, and puts the project through. 


{From the Virginian-Pilot, Norfolk, Va., November 20, 1954] 
CARIBBEAN PARADISE REGAINED? 


President Hoover was returning from a Caribbean cruise aboard the battle- 
ship Arizona when he issued an ill-starred statement about the Virgin Islands. 
The time was April 11, 1931, and the Nation was in the grip of depression. The 
headlines quoted Mr. Hoover as saying that when the United States purchased 
the Virgin Islands from Denmark in 1917 $25 million was paid for “‘an effective 
poorhouse.” 

The Nation was tired of “the depression” and weary of prohibition. In North 
America and in South America Mr. Hoover was criticized for his indiscreet 
faux pas. Latin Americans said the United States created the poorhouse in the 
islands it purchased from Denmark as a coaling station, when it enacted national 
prohibition. In North America it was pointed out that the President had 
chosen a poor time to say of any American-owned Territory that there seemed 
“no hope of economic rehabilitation.” 

There was hope. National prohibition was repealed. In 1939 Harold A. 
Hubler of the National Park Service visited the Virgin Islands. He was so 
impressed with their beauty that he wrote a report proposing that a national 
park be established on St. John, the smallest of the three islands of the group 
hought by the United States. The idea was filed in the archives of the National 
Park Service. Now Laurance S. Rockefeller, the third son of John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., has acquired options to purchase about half of the scenic island. By 
donating an estate he already owns there, he may eventually be in possession 
of about two-thirds of the island, which he would like Congress to accept and 
dedicate as a national park. 

Mr. Rockefeller, long interested in conservation, thinks a park in the Virgin 
Islands would be a national step in that direction. It really would be a hemi- 
sphere stride. St. John was described by early visitors as a “paradise.” Once 
having discovered its beauty, many American tourists would journey on to South 
America. Time and fortune and yiSsion may work some magic on the snow- 
white beaches of an old coaling station. 


{From the Inquirer, Philadelphia, Pa., November 21, 1954] 
ANOTHEK NATIONAL PARK 


Laurance Rockefeller’s efforts to acquire some two-thirds of St. John Island in 
the Virgin Islands which he proposes to turn over to the United States as a 
national park are in a fine American tradition and should receive whole-hearted 
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support. The island of St. John is one of the few unspoiled spots in the Caribbean 
and could be a priceless treasure if preserved in its natural state. 

Unfortunately the National Park Service has been permitted to deteriorate 
over the past decade and a half to the point where it may have difficulty accepting 
the gift. Bernard DeVoto has repeatedly insisted in Harpers magazine that the 
only way to prevent complete despoilment of the natural beauties of Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone National Park, and others is to close them to the public. 

That seems an extreme view and undoubtedly is intolerable to most people. 
Yet if Congress persists in holding back even the equivalent of the small fees now 
charged visitors for the parks’ upkeep something in this nature will have to 
be done. With private interests seeking constantly, on the one hand, to encroach 
on the public preserves and neglect taking a yearly toll on the other, our national 
park system apparently is headed for destruction. It must be saved. 
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[From the Observer Dispatch, Utica, N. Y., November 22, 1954] 
To Keep ISLAND NATURAI 


Laurance S. Rockefeller wants to give two-thirds of the Island of St. John in 
the Virgin Islands to the United States National Park Service. 

The island is 9 miles long and 5 miles wide and speaking of it, Mr. Rockefeller 
said, “I found the combination of mountains, beaches, and the sea unique in 
the Caribbean. The unspoiled nature of the area appealed to me and I wish 
to preserve it against overdevelopment.” 

That is what the people of the State of New York sought when they put into 
the State’s constitution the declaration their lands in the Adirondacks shall be 
kept forever wild. They have had a hard time keeping them that way and 
here’s hoping it won’t be so difficult for Mr. Rockefeller with St. John. 

Whether his valuable offer will be accepted depends upon Interior Secretary 
McKay and Congress. The Virgin Islands were purchased in 1917 from Denmark 
for $25 million. 

The Rockefellers who have launched many sorts of projects beneficial fo 
the Nation have rescued numbers of areas from despoilation, including the 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyo.; the Jackson Hole Preserve; Acadia, Maine; 
Great Smoky Mountains, Tenn.-N. C.; and Shenandoah, Va. 

St. John is described as the most beautiful of the Virgin Islands—a paraside. 


{From the Mirror, New York, N. Y., December 12, 1954] 


LAURANCE S. ROCKEFELLER: PLAN FOR A PARADISE 


For the past 5 years Laurance Spelman Rockfeller has been spending his winter 
vacations cruising around the Caribbean islands. About 3 years ago, he and 
wife, Mary, and a few friends stopped for lunch at St. John, smallest of the three 
Virgin Islands which the United States bought from Denmark in 1917 for 
$25,000,000. The place they stopped at is called Madam Boulon, a little resort 
with 40 “pillows,” hotel language which means it can sleep 40 people. 

“It looked very good and I couldn’t forget it,” Rockefeller said recently in his 
offices at Radio City. “We returned the following winter to the same place.” 

He bought about half the island after his second trip, and fell so in love with 
its beauty he now wants to share it with all of us. He hopes to get about two- 
thirds of the 9 by 5-mile island and give it to America for a national park. 

“T just started out to preserve a limited area, as a business,” he said, “and 
develop a unique resort for people who work hard and want peace and loveliness 
on their vacations, gut it developed into a larger concept of a national park so 
all America could preserve it forever. The resort will be nonprofit now.” 

St. John is ideal in every respect: Unmatched loveliness. Beautiful beaches 
and mountains. Lush with its own fruit and vegetables. Little or no humidity. 
Temperatures that never go below 70 or above 90. 

Plans, maps, and models of the area and project litter his office. In his ex 
cited efforts to make it a national park, Rockefeller learned that in 1939, a mem 
ber of the National Park Service had written a glowing report of St. John 
recommending it for the same purpose. Last month he spent 5 days inspecting 
the island with Frank Stick, famous conservationist of Kitty Hawk, N. C., and 
Conrad Wirth, Director of the National Park Service. 

“Bot of them were very impressed,” Rockefeller said, “and now we hope to talk 
to the Secretary of the Interior about the whole plan, and we pray he'll approve 
the idea and recommend it to Congress.” 
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LESSONS OF WEALTH 


He’s 44, a lean, energetic man, square-jawed, and tenacious. Married to Mary 
French in 1934, they have three daughters and a son. The third son of John 
Davison Rockefeller, Jr., he had to learn early, just as his four brothers did, 
that wealth was not an invitation to indulgence but a deep responsibility. Busi- 
ness and philanthropy were matters of careful and considered judgment. 

Early, even as a kid, Laurance Rockefeller developed a passion for machines, 
gadgets, and planes. His desk is crowded with plane models. All the Rockefeller 
boys never felt they had enough allowance, and did something about it. Laurance 
and Nelson ran errands, shined shoes, hoed gardens, raised rabbits to sell to 
laboratories, and killed flies at 10 cents a 100. Laurance went to Lincoln School 
at Columbia for his elementary and high-school work and then to Princeton. 

“Where I majored in philosophy,” he said, “I took every philosophy course the 
university gave. I’m the practical twpe.” 

He’s far from impractical. He holds the fanrily seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Always a bug on civil aviation, he and Eddie Rickenbacker started 
Eastern Air Lines, and he’s still a director. He backed a skillful, but unorganized 
engineer named J. S. McDonnell, and the plane company they formed produced 
one of the first American jets, and the first to take off from a carrier. 


ALWAYS THE FUTURE 


During the war he was a lieutenant commander in the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics, serving in plane production. After the war he became president 
of Rockefeller Bros., Inc., an investment and research outfit which explores the 
needs for venture capital in such fields as housing, aviation, and electronics. 
And among other efforts he’s now chairman of the board of Rockefeller Center. 
An astute, ambitious man, he once measured a business deal this way: 

“Just commonsense, if you stop to think of it,” and then added: “Maybe com- 
monsense is so rare because so few people stop to think.” 

His plan for a paradise on St. John is commensense, too. A construction team 
is already on the island with planners and engineers. To keep the noise and 
bustle away from the vacationists, fue] docks, warehouses, and power plants, the 
dynamics of a town, are being built over a hill at least a mile away from the 
resort. Sewers and even hot water are being installed. The old sugar mills and 
piantation once there are being restored to their original charm. 

“And the hote! resort itself will be expanded from 40 to 90 pillows,” Rocke- 
feller said. “With a top limit of 100.” 

There are no phones. But there are fishing, bathing, sailing, cruising, mountain 
climbing, and skin-diving. And the rates are the same as any other Caribbean 
resort like St. Thomas or St. Croix. By hard work he hopes to get it opened by 
December 1955, and welcome the first group of tourists who like little noise, 
uncomplicated living and simple beauty. 

“The whole idea is to keep its beauty simple and unspoiled,” he said. “But 
you know simplicity can be a very expensive thing.” 


[From the Herald Tribune, New York, N. Y., November 20, 1954] 
L. S. RocKEFELLER GIVES DETAILS OF ISLAND OFFER 
(By Robert 8S. Bird) 


Poring over charts and photographs, Laurance 8. Rockefeller explained in 
his office at Rockefeller Center yesterday why he wants to give to the Nation 
for a national park a sizable chunk of island paradise which he has acquired 
in the Caribbean Sea. 

Mr. Rockefeller, the third son of John D. Rockefeller, Jr.. is offering about 
one-half of the island of St. John in the Virgin Islands to the Government for 
a national park. 

He returned from an inspection tour of the place a few days ago, and talked 
vesterday as a man who had fallen in love with a dream island of such incom- 
parable beauty, climate, and many-sided interest that he felt the Nation should 
preserve it forever. 
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15-YEAR-OLD REPORT 


He was not the first to feel that this particular island should be incorporated 
into the national-park system, however, for he had on his desk an enthusiastic 
15-year-old report by a national-park official who had visited the place and 
studied it before World War IT. 

St. John, according to both Mr. Rockefeller and the earlier park recom- 
mendation report, is a mountainous island covered with exotic tropical trees 
and shrubs, rimmed by perfect beaches of whitest sand laved by tourquoise 
seas, rich in early colonial ruins. It possesses valuable rock carvings of the little- 
known Carib Indian aborigines who occupied the island when Columbus dis 
covered it, and is surrounded by nearly 100 small islands advantageous for 
fishing, skin-diving, boating, and water sports of all kinds. 


NINE MILES BY FIVE 


One of the Leeward Islands of the Caribbean chain, it is separated from St 
Thomas Island on the west by a rough but narrow body of water and from 
nearby British islands by Sir Francis Drake Channel. It is 9 miles long and 
about 5 miles wide. Mr. Rockefeller now has options on about one-half of its 
12,700 acres, including a 650-acre resért area which would be the nucleus of 
a park development if Congress should accept the gift offer. 

“Our hope is to restore some of the old sugar mills which still stand from 
the days of the great slave plantations, and to recreate some of that ancient 
plantation atmosphere,” Mr. Rockefeller said. “We have an ideal site of about 
9 acres where a tine planting could be made of sugarcane, bay trees, and other 
plants and shrubs which were of economic importance in those early days. 

“T think tourists would be most interested in seeing these unusual trees 
and plants, and perhaps some of the processes that were used in the primitive 
mills of the slave area. 

“The existing facilities for a beach colony—bungalows and dining-hall facili- 
ties—could be extended indefinitely to provide for the needs of tourists who 
might come here for fishing, boating, skin-diving, swimming, and all the recrea- 
tions of a tropical island. 

“St. John’s is unique in its climate. It is so small that it escapes the humidity 
that makes all the larger islands uncomfortable. In fact, last week we measured 
the humidity and found it to be only 8 percent. 

“The island will soon be only a few hours away from New York and other 
large cities on the mainland, and there are no better cruising waters in the 
Caribbean than around it and its tiny offshore islands.” 


CLEAR WATERS 


As a place for skin-diving, the waters of the island are almost perfect, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rockefeller, for even the deepest channels are so clear that coral 
bottoms and their rich marine life are clearly visible. The trails into the 
mountains offer vistas of breathtaking beauty, and the countryside is replete 
with exotic plants, many of them of rare botanical interest. There are no 
wild animals on the island and no poisonous snakes. 

The history of the island, which is interesting enough in itself, becomes 
all the more so on a visit because much remains of ruins from its early settle- 
ment days. 

It was first settled permanently by the Danish West India and Guinea Co. 
in 1717, when 20 planters and 5 soldiers landed at Coral Bay on the east end 
of the island. By 1721, 38 planters had taken up estates, and the place was 
gay and prosperous. 

But in 17383, 2,500 slaves revolted against the white planters and overseers, 
and the island was plunged in bloody turmoil for months until French soldiers 
from the island of Martinique arrived and quelled the riot. 

The place has historical pirate associations, and has a small native popula- 
tion. Many primitive customs survive to offer much interest to the tourist. 

One of the persons who went on the inspection trip sponsored by Mr. Rocke- 
feller last week was Conrad Wirth, director of the National Park Service, who 
was deeply impressed with the place, according to Mr. Rockefeller. Mr. Wirth 
will make a report to the Secretary of the Interior, who will decide whether 
or not to recommend acceptance of the Rockefeller gift by the Government. 
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{From the Herald Tribune, New York, N. Y., November 22, 1954] 
Mr. ROCKEFELLER’s FINE OFFER 


The island of St. John appears from every account to be an incomparable spot 
of bliss and beauty. This is the bit of paradise in the Virgin Islands that has 
won the heart of Mr. Laurance 8S. Rockefeller so completely that he wants to 
give a large part of St. John to the American people for a national park. Such 
magnanimity is inspiring; Mr. Rockefeller has made a splendid proposal. 
Having fallen in love with St. John, he wants the entire Nation to share in the 
delight. 

It is easy to understand why this island excites ecstasy. There are green 
mountains, white beaches, and seas of the purest turquoise. The place is 
unspoiled ; it has a history that goes back to Columbus. Once there were great 
plantations on St. John; the ruins of earlier civilization are fascinating. The 
island, 9 miles by 5, is covered with trees in tropical richness and ringed by 
beaches of extraordinary beauty. The climate is practically perfect; St. John 
offers everything that the tourist could wish for. 

There is every reason that St. John should be preserved for the enjoyment of 
the Nation. Such regions of felicity, where nature’s enchantments are so 
uniquely combined, are only too rare. It is to be hoped that the Department of 
the Interior will make an enthusiastic recommendation to Congress and that Mr. 
Rockefeller’s offer will be quickly accepted with a vote of thanks from all the 


people. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., November 20, 1954] 


THE Uses OF WEALTH 


Laurance 8S. Rockefeller has purchased half of a particularly scenic island of 
the Virgin group in the Caribbean and is offering it to the United States for a 
national park and wildlife refuge. 

This is not the first time Rockefeller philanthropy has taken the direction of 
helping to preserve an area of unspoiled wilderness or great natural beauty 
“as a public park or pleasuring ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the 


g 
people’”—to quote the quaint phraseology of the act of 1872 setting aside Yellow- 
stone. Only last year the Rockefeller family let it be known that it was under- 
taking to aid in the expansion of Grand Teton National Park to the extent of 
$6 million. 

Add this to such things as the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations, the Carnegie 
Endowments and other similar funds, and it does not take much argument to 
establish the thesis that great concentrations of wealth in individual or family 
hands can be a blessing to society. 

It would take enormous expense and effort to collect such sums from many 
small givers. And it can take a long time to educate the public to an active 
appreciation of some of the pioneering projects which a few wealthy men have 
made possible. 

But such a thesis could be pushed too far, of course. It would lead to an 
assumption that a society which fostered great accumulations of wealth in a few 
hands would be the best society. History does not bear that out. So much 
depends on what kind of hands. It is probably sounder over the long run to 
have a nation’s wealth widely distributed at a moderate level. 

The American economy has been moving toward such broad distribution. So 
theorizing beyond a point becomes a bit academic. Which shouldn’t prevent us, 
notwithstanding, from voicing appreciation when great private fortunes are used 
with so much enlightenment. 


NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1955. 


Senator JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: The National Parks Association wholeheartedly en- 
dorses 8. 1604, to establish the Virgin Islands National Park, and urges that it be 
enacted as promptly as possible. 

We have had opportunity to investigate this project thoroughly and have stud- 
ied photographs of the natural and historic features of St. John Island. We 
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are convinced that the area is fully qualitied for national park status, and would 
be a valuable addition to the national park system. Not only is it beautiful 
und unusual, but it offers excellent opportunity for types of recreation not availa- 
ble elsewhere in the national park system, that can be enjoyed by the public 
without any impairment of the natural character of the park. 

Mr. Rockefeller and the National Park Service have prepared plans that rep- 
resent the ideal for development of a national park. While appropriate ad- 
ministrative and other buildings will be within the park, most of the accommo- 
dations and facilities for the public will be located in already developed areas 
outside the park boundaries. This will benefit both the park and local enterprise. 

The intention to provide a marine museum on the island is admirable, because 
there are few such facilities in the United States. The opportunities for aqua- 
lung exploration of the vast underwater wilderness around the island should be 
an attraction to the public, and add to the significance of the museum. 

It is to be noted that the local sentiment appears to be entirely in favor of 
the establishment of this national park. 

We invite your attention to the desirability of your committee’s action on this 
legislation as soon as possible, so we will not run the risk of being caught in 
the pressure of business that inevitably develops during the end of a session 
of Congress. If hearings are called, we should appreciate an opportunity to 
express our support of this legislation, and request this letter be made a part 
of the official record. 


Yours sincerely, 
Frep M. PAcKArpD, 
Evecutive Secretary. 


Thank you very much. 
(Whereupon, at 11: 50 a. m,, the subcommittee recessed. ) 








